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G-E Motorized Power is 
more than a motor and its 
control. It is a practical and 
economical application of 
electric power. ‘Built in” 
or connected to all types 
of industrial machines or 
household appliances, G-E 
Motorized Power provides 
the flexibility required by 
the infinite variety of power 
applications in modern 
practice. 


General Electric Company 
Sehenectady, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Unloading 70 tons 
of coal every 2 minutes 


A G-E Motorized Power hoist pulls a car of coal to the 
top of a platform. Another lifts the car and turns it upside 
down, dumping the coal into a chute. The coal rushes 
down the chute into the boat. Meanwhile another car 
comes up to the platform and kicks the empty car out of 
the way. The whole operation takes 2 minutes and costs 
5 cents a ton. 





With shovels and wheelbarrows, it would take 6 hours to 
unload a car of coal. 


The function of G-E Motorized Power is to reduce the 
time required to perform a given task. In every kind of 
work where power is needed—to lift, to drive, to turn— 
G-E Motorized Power means maximum speed and 
economy. 


otorized Power 


—fitted to every need 
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HE consistently good in- 

vestment results that 
clients tell us of year after 
year — and which statistical 
records prove—are due to the 
extent of the Brookmire or- 
ganization and to its method 
of operation. 

The chief characteristic of 
Brookmire Service is thorough- 
ness. The organization includes 
specialists, Sivided into groups, 
who concentrate on the study 
of specific fields of the nation’s 
economic structure. Agricul- 
ture, transportation, mining, 
manufacturing, all are con- 
stantly being studied and an- 
siya in their relation to 
security trends and to indivi- 
dual stocks and bonds. The 
findings of this broad-gauged. 
research are applied to the 
business of guiding clients in 
investing money wisely, care- 
fully and profitably. When 
you, as a Brookmire client, 
receive a specific recommenda- 
tion to buy a certain security 
every factor affecting that se- 
curity has been carefully taken 
into consideration; the com- 
pany, its earnings, its pros- 
pects, its position in the in- 
dustry, the general credit situ- 
ation, the average of security 
price levels and many other 
factors. It is this unusual thor- 
oughness that is responsible 
for the consistent accuracy of 
Brookmire Service. Brook- 
mire’s has no securities to sell; 
doesnotexecuteorders ;doesnot 
disturb any existing brokerage 
or banking relationships. 


Your Individual, 
Personal Requirements 


When you subscribe you as- 
sociate yourself directly with 
an organization which for 
nearly a quarter of a century 
has been engaged in advising 
investors — successfully en- 
gaged. This organization im- 
mediately applies the accumu- 
lated fond of experience, 
statisticaldataand information 
to your individual, personal in- 
vestment requirements. 


When you fill out the Brook- 
mire subscription blank you are 
asked to list the names and 


amounts of your holdings in 
stocks and bonds. 


Upon receipt.of this blank the follow- 
ing procedure is promptly initiated: 

Your list of stocks is given to a 
group of specialists for study, an- 
2m and recommendation. Your list 
of bonds is given for investigation 
to Pree Sacer g Public utility 
bonds, industrial bonds, foreign 
bonds, railroad bonds ..... all 
are studied by specially qualified 
men. A. final analysis is made and 
specific recommendations sent to you, 
in accordance with the general policy 
determined by our Investment 
Council of twelve men. This method 
of procedure is the outgrowth of 
nearly a quarter century experience 
in investment counsel. And, this is 
only the start of Brookmire co-oper- 
ation. Every client is considered as an 
individual, with individual needs to 
besatisfied. Blanket recommendations 
alone cannot appgoach nal, in- 
dividualized attention in real effec- 
tiveness. That is why Brookmire’s 

ives personal service. That is why 

rookmire Service is effective ...... 
profitable for clients to follow. 

On any specific problem of invest- 
ment you have merely to communi- 


( One clear, all-compelling reason explains why more men 
every year are turning to Brookmire Service, and 
that reason reduced to its simplest terms is this: 


+ Through using Brookmire Service they 
make more money from their investments 
and secure greater safety for their capital. 





cate with the organization to gain 
immediate and expert consideration. 

In short, when you subscribe to 
Brookmire Service the full force of a 
large, highly specialized investment 
organization begins to work for you. 


The Vital Queston — 
“Does It “Pay?” 


Subscribers to Brookmire Service 
who consistently follow the advice 
given have found that it pays and 
more than pays... . for one year and 
for many years. 

Recently, for example, the official 
list of al/ our recommendations for 
the year of 1926 was published. That 
list showed a total gain of 1285% 

ints on 60 stocks. Later a complete 
ist of recommiendations for the first 
quarter of this year appeared. This 
report showed similarly consistent 
advances and profits. These two ex- 
amples are typical. 


This coupon brings all the facts 

This coupon can mean much to 
you—if you will let it. It is the first 
step to consistent investment success, 
higher return and greater safety. It is 
the means of securing by return mail 
a rag ae and current set of Brook- 
mire Bulletins, which you can appl 
to your present investment plans. It 
is all that is necessary to bring you 
full information regarding Brook- 
mire Service. It involves no obliga- 
tion for you. Clip this coupon now 
and mail it to us. 


—— RKO — 
BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Please send me: (1) description of your Service ; 
(2) complete list of 1926 and 1927 first quarter 


recommendations; (3) your latest bulletins, 
advising what to do now. 


Name 





Address S-H2 


If there is any point in which you are specially interested, write 
os nl ee shalt Oe ohas os. sanear pier queen. 


+ ERD — 





INVESTMENT COUNSELLORS FOR NEARLY A QUARTER CENTURY 
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ORBES, with the September 15 issue, entered its eleventh year. We desire to thank all who have co-operated 

with us. Our circulation is increasing substantially and readers will have noted the expansion in the demand for 
advertising space. 
_ We are striving to furnish trustworthy information on business and finance; we are striving to present honest, 
intelligent views; we are striving to guide investors into safe channels; we are striving to bring about a better 
understanding of the part industry and business and finance play in the daily life of the people. 

We aspire to bring into the whole business world a more friendly, a more humane, a more brotherly attitude 
and atmosphere, especially in the relationships between employers and employees. 
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Industry— 


Locate in the West's 
Largest Market this Year 


“Drawn” to the perfect combination of factors 
for efficient manufacturing and distribution, 
Ford, Goodrich, Firestone and Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., either completed or commenced con- 
struction of factories in Los Angeles County 
during the first 7 months of 1927. 


To “play” for the rich stakes of western 
markets, these four internationally known 
manufacturers are investing $20,000,000.00 in 
new plants here. By coming to Los Angeles 
County, the West’s economic distribution 
center, they have strengthened their “hands” 
in the bid for Western business. 
For manufacturing and distribution facts, address the 


Industrial Department, Chamber of Commerce, 
Los Angeles 
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Looking Ahead With the Forbes Editors 
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OMMERCIALISM is an ig- 

noble word, isn’t it? It gets 
into every discussion of art, poetry 
and religion and is: supposed by those 
who employ it to be the direct an- 
tithesis of everything that is good 
and beautiful. 

But what actual basis is there for 
this assumption? What has commer- 
cialism done to beauty in America? 
The question is discussed by Charles 
W. Wood in a forthcoming issue of 
ForBEs in a story—of all things— 
about Niagara Falls. You may re- 
member hearing, not many years ago, 
about the “conspiracy” of the power 
interests to rob the Falls of their 
beauty. Well—there is another side 
to the whole story, as you can not 
help agreeing when you read Mr. 
Wood’s article. 


N ARTICLE on “How to-De- 
tect Fraudulent Stock Selling 
Methods,” by R. W. Schabacker, 
financial editor of Fores, will deal 
with the problem of investment 
analysis from an entirely new angle, 
his theory being that much time, to 
say nothing of money, may be saved 
for the busy business man and the 
potential investor by familiarizing 
themselves with some of the general 
characteristics which are presented by 
the current methods of promoters 
selling fake or questionable stocks. 
Mr. Schabacker has made a study 
of the methods now being employed 
by the fly-by-night salesmen in sell- 
ing their worthless securities. Pe- 
rusal of his article should give every 
investor points on how to detect such 
potential frauds by their selling 
methods and general approach, with- 
out taking further time to go into 
earnings, past record, management 
and the other criteria for personal 
security analysis. 


HE THIRST for knowledge, 

that the young men display 
who wish to advance themselves in 
the organization, has at times amazed 
James C. Penney, head of the wide 
flung chain store organization bear- 
ing his name. One of the great ad- 
vantages offered to young America 
is the general opportunity to grasp 
education. In the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany all newcomers start at the bot- 
tom. 

“Once a man joins us, past 
achievements are forgotten,” says 
Mr. Penney. “But our organization 
has this peculiar advantage to offer 
to men with unusual qualifications : 
We are expanding so rapidly that we 
are, and have already been able to 
advance any man as rapidly as his 
showing warrants.” 


This foremost business executive 
does not put emphasis on genius or 
even upon exceptional ability at the 
start. Hard work is the key to suc- 
cess for the average man and in this 
magic Mr. Penney is a firm believer. 

An interview with Mr. Penney, 
who rose from a store clerk to the 
head of a retail sales organization 
with nearly 900 stores, will appear in 
an early issue of Forsegs. 


HE FIRST article in Prof. 


Rukeyser’s series on “Invest- 
ment Trusts,” which appeared in the 
last issue of Forses, has apparently 
touched a point of tremendous pub- 
lic interest and has also excited con- 
siderable comment. 

Mr. Rukeyser, Columbia Univer- 
sity author and lecturer in the realm 
of finance and business, is a conserv- 
ative and fearless writer, and is am- 
ply fitted for his study of this rap- 
idly growing field in domestic secur- 
ity investment. 

The second article of his series will 
appear in an early issue, to be fol- 
lowed by the third and last article 
in his summation of the subject. 


R. JULIUS KLEIN, Director 
D of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, who has just 
returned from a study of business 
conditions in Europe, says that “the 
industrial situation in the old world 
has still many. unfavorable spots in 
some districts or industries, but on 
the whole the recovery in recent 
months has been decidedly gratify- 
ing.” 

He also points out, however, that 
the comeback of European nations 
means increased competition in world 
markets, as well as better demand 
for United States goods abroad. 

Mr. Klein will discuss these ad- 
vantages and disadvantages at great- 
er length, as well as the current 
trends in foreign trade and develop- 
ments affecting individual portions of 
our world trade realms, in resuming 
his regular monthly contributions 
which will again appear in the finan- 
cial section of ForBgs, beginning with 
the next issue. 


R. JAMES M. YARD, whose 
splendid article in a recent is- 


“sue showed American business men 


the real significance of the Chinese 
Revolution, has contributed another 
article revealing what it is that is 
holding back that remarkable nation. 
Dr. Yard served on the faculty of 
the West China Union University 
and was from 1922 to 1925 an editor 
in. Shanghai. He was also General 
Secretary of the World Service 


wal 
Movement. He has traveled widely 
and has made a thorough survey of 
China Awakening. 


66 ENERAL MOTORS is a 
Person,” Charles W. Wood 


‘reported, after spending several days 


in Dayton, Ohio, looking over the 
organization of Delco-Light and 
Frigidaire. It has commonly been 
supposed that the modern corpora- 
tion must, in the very nature of 
things, lose that intimate personal 
touch between employer and em- 
ployee which characterized industrial 
relations in the “good old times,” but 
after reading Mr. Wood’s account of 
what is actually going on in these 
G. M. factories, one will suppose 
nothing of the kind. 


AUL CLAY, statistical expert 

for Moody’s Investors Service, 
continuing his analysis of economic 
measuring rods, has an illuminating 
article on the influénce of credits and 
capital in “bringing about bull and 
bear movemerits in stocks and bonds. 
This is to appear soon. 

He explains why American trade 
activity reaches its Spring maximum 
in March and its Fall maximum in 
October and November, and the in- 
fluence of imports and of exports on 
the seasonal curve of credits. 

He gets down to principles of 
finance and then reveals how it is 
possible for the business forecaster 
to determine “what will presumably 
occur in each month of the year in 
the normal course of events.” 

Mr. Clay is in a position to scan 
the ebb and flow of capital between 
Wall Street and the interior and 
show how this affects the volume of 
capital and credits in New York. 
Finally he shows what is the only 
“reliable key to the New York se- 
curity market.” 


NOTHER of V. E. Carroll’s 

authoritative articles on the 

textile markets will appear in the 
October 15 issue. 


RHAPS the most interesting 

fact about the present industria! 
situation is that there isn’t any. In- 
dustry is never situated, it is always 
flowing, always becoming something 
which it has not been before. In- 
dustrial relations are always changing 
too, aid an employer may think him- 
self well-informed as to the “labor 
situation” and still find himself help- 
less before the new problems which 
are now arising. Some of the most 
vital of these problems will be dis- 
cussed in a coming issue, in an inter- 
view with Walter Gordon Merritt, 
counsel of the League for Industrial 
Rights. 
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| Only Chevioltt offers 
| Bodies by Fisher at 


f 
: such low prices | 


— Built of wood and steel, the finest coiabination of materials known 
n to the body builders’ craft—finished in charming colors of lustrous, 
d § lasting Duco—and styled as low-priced cars were never styled 
f § before — 

: ; —the bodies that Fisher has built for today’s Chevrolet are com- 
. &£ parable, in every respect, to the coachwork of the world’s finest 

automobiles. 
's No other car in the low price field offers bodies by Fisher, with all 


the comfort, charm and elegance that the Fisher name assures. 


And that is one of the vital reasons why Chevrolet has become the 
world’s most popular gear-shift car— 


5 —why the Chevrolet dealer franchise is one of the most profitable 
1- in the entire automotive industry, with Chevrolet dealers every- 
ys where ranking among the most successful retailers in their respec- 
Ig tive communities. 

1- 4 

ig : CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
n- Division of General Motors Corporation 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES AR 
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GEEAWAY 


like an arrow from a bow 









fr1Q28 


Buick for1928 gets away in traffic like an 
arrow from a bow! 


Watch the Buicks next time you drive 
downtown. See how easily they step out 
in front when the signal changes. And 
note how they give other cars the slip in 
the friendly rivalry of traffic. 


Truly amazing performance! Buc amaz- 


ing only in comparison with other cars. 








cite 


Body b 
Fisher. 








For in every phase of performance Buick 
for 1928 is equally adept—in the ease 
with which it attains, and maintains, the 


highest speeds—in the way it breasts the 


steepest hills—and in the way it ignores 


sand, deep mud and rough going. 


Every day, in every city in the land, Buick 
for 1928 is demonstrating the superiority 


of the famous Buick Valve-in-Head’ 


engine —the engine that is vibrationless 
beyond belief. 

You cannot say you know the full mean- 
ing of “performance” until you’ve driven 
a Buick for 1928. The nearest Buick 
dealer will gladly arrange a trial. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Europe Eager to Combat 
Our Trade Lead 


HE writer returns from Eu- 

rope convinced that various 

countries will seek to hit 

back at us for what they call our 
cruelly high tariff. 

Britain is adhering more earnestly 
than ever before to “trading within 
the Empire.” This policy is stimu- 
lated by her natural desire to cut 
down the industrial lead attained by 
the United States during and since 
the World War. Thus far Britain’s 
traditional objection to a home tariff 
has kept her from taking drastic 
measures against imports. But it is 
conceivable that she will by and by 
modify her non-combative course. 

The new tariff just announced by 
France deals extremely harshly with 
the United States. Britain and Ger- 
many are able, under the new ar- 
rangement, to cut the feet from under 
Americans in different lines of goods. 
Of course, Washington is anxious to 
reach a commercial treaty to over- 
come the deadly barriers France has 
raised, and doubtless there will be 
give-and-take calculated to re-open 
markets to American manufacturers. 
But France unquestionably will de- 
mand a price. 


THER e tariff 


By B. C. Forbes 


co-operate commercially and finan- 
cially with a view to strengthening 
Europe in what they regard as the 
uphill fight against all-powerful 
America. The outlook is that any- 
thing and everything which can be 
done will be done to lessen the ad- 
vantages America has been enjoying 
through possession of her phenom- 
enal supply of capital and her eco- 
nomical mass production. 


European Workers Underpaid 


It would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that the ordinary classes 
throughout Europe are not receiving 
a decent living wage. In our own 
country millions of families are en- 
joying what Secretary of Labor 
Davis has aptly termed “a saving 
wage.” Workers in Europe are 
struggling to eke out a bare existence. 
Germany and Italy have succeeded 
in arousing a spirit of industry 
among their people. This spirit is 
less notable in France and tragically 
less notable among rank-and-file 
workers in Britain, where hostility to 
“capital” is lamentably widespread. 

That Germany will carry through 
the payments scheduled under the 
Dawes plan is gravely doubted. 


LTHOUGH London has made 
heroic progress towards recov- 
ering her leadership as a financial 
center, the prospects are that foreign 
loans will continue to be floated on 
a large scale in the United States— 
the latest loan of $25,000,000 by New 
York to German banking interests is 
significant. A settlement of the 
French debt to us undoubtedly would 
be followed by very extensive bor- 
rowing here. Incidentally, why even 
the most radical American politician 
should object to the refunding of 
French loans here at lower interest 
rates passes comprehension. The 
more progress France can make in 
strengthening her financial position, 
the greater the likelihood of her ef- 
fecting a satisfactory settlement with 
us. 

Financial Europe is taking keen 
interest in political developments 
here. President Coolidge’s “I do not 
choose to run” announcement is not 
everywhere accepted as final. 


UROPEAN business men do 
not view the coming election 
from the same angle as our own busi- 
ness men. If Coolidge refuses to be 
a candidate, our competitors are 
hopeful that the elec- 





changes in the 
next year or two are 
likely to be leveled 
against this country. 
Ev erywhere our pros- 
perity is—inevitably— a1 
envied. And in most 
countries the com- | 80 
plaint is made that we 79 
built it up by impos- - 78 
ing unduly high levies” 
upon the products of es 
nations desirous to do 76 
business with us. 
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In the higher circles 
there prevails in Eu- 





1925 





INDEX of BOND PRICES 
(Dow-Jones 


of 40 Issues) 


1926 


1927 


-) tion may result in 
placing in the White 
House a man _ less 
wedded to high tariff 
rates. A Democratic 
‘victory would cause 
no little rejoicing 
overseas because it 
would be held as an 
indication that tariff 
reduction would be 
recommended by Con- 
gress. 

By next issue it 
should be possible to 
y, get a line on business 








rope a disposition to 


Movement of bond prices from 1925 to date. 


conditions at home. 














Tested for 30 million revolutions 


Bakelite Molded ratchet wheels and other Bakelite Molded parts of the Magnetic Counter made by the Production-Meter Service Corp., Chicago, Il. 


with no indication of wear 


N this counter, running continuously at 

the rate of 100,000 turns per hour, after 
attaining a total of 30,000,000 revolutions, 
the Bakelite Molded ratchet wheels 
showed no perceptible wear. They proved 
far more resistant to wear than wheels 
made of die-cast brass. 


For the operating parts of mechanisms 
where freedom from wear is essential to 
accurate operation, the hardness of Bake- 
lite Molded is a decided asset. But it 
possesses other, and often equally im- 
portant advantages. It will not corrode 
under any atmospheric conditions. It is 
non-hygroscopic and lubricants do not 
harm it. It is light in weight and its 
color and lustre are permanent. 







247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Because of its many advantages Bakelite 
Molded is also used for the case and 
other parts of the counters and produc- 
tion meters made by the Production- 
Meter Service Corporation of Chicago, 
and some of these are illustrated above. 


Bakelite Engineering Service 


Bakelite Sales and Service Engineers are located tn 
important industrial centers throughout the coun- 
try, and they are equipped to render prompt and 
helpful cooperation to present and prospective 


users of Bakelite Materials: The Bakelite Cor-. 


poration places at their service the facilities of its 
extensive laboratories, and its unequalled experi- 


‘ence in thé practical application of phenol resin 


products to industrial needs. Write for Booklet 
43, “Bakelite Molded.” 


Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd Street 
163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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How Advertising Took Steel 
Company Out of Red Ink 


The Youngstown Pressed Steel Company, With Big, New Plant, Faced Huge 
Losses as Orders Dwindled—and Then—an Idea!—The Result 


HE first of January, 1921, was 
a great day for The Youngs- 
pany and its president, W. W. Gal- 
breath. The big plant of which he 
had dreamed for years was at last 
completed. 
An almost perfect building, it 
seemed, with the very last word in 
equipment. The old plant in Youngs- 
town had been a success, but had 
worked under terrific handicaps. 
There was not enough room in the 
old plant. The men got in one an- 
ether’s way, and it was always a 
serious problem to keep the work 
from being choked by the unfinished 
products as they passed from machine 
to machine. 


town Pressed Steel Com- - 


By Charles W. Wood 


Steel Hoop Company, though its pur- 
chase of the Youngstown Iron and 
Steel Roofing Company, in 1914, 
which company manufactured corru- 
gated sheets for roofing and similar 
uses. 

This roofing company had ven- 
tured its way into the manufacture 
of metal lath, stampings and pressed 
steel parts for agricultural machin- 
ery, upon such a large scale that 
eventually the tail seemed to wag the 
dog. In the end it built an open 
hearth furnace, a blooming mill and 
sheet mills—only to sell out, lock, 
stock and barrel, to the Sharon Steel 
Hoop’ Company, whose president, 
Severn P. Ker, was far-sighted 


er.ough to realize that prohibition was 
on its way and reasoned that this 
would practically put an end to the 
use of hoops in the cooperage trade. 

Prohibition, as it turned out, did 
not do that, for the demands of the 
automobile and the stamping trade 
not only kept these hoop mills busy, 
but caused several new ones to be 
erected. All of which illustrates the 
ever-changing pattern of modern 
business. Here was a roofing com- 
pany, grown into a great steel unit 
in which roofing played an incon- 
spicuous part, absorbed by a hoop 
company which did not confine itself 
tc the manufacture of hoops, calling 
itself Sharon but located in Youngs- 
town, and organizing as 





In this new plant, in 
Warren, Ohio, there 
would be no. such an- 
noyances. Mr. Galbreath 
was sure of that. If he 
had known at the time 
of the problems ahead! 

What he did know was 
that the same machinery 
in this new location 
could produce five times 
as much as in the old. 
The old plant, remem- 
ber, had succeeded. If 
this one could be five 
times as  successful— 
well, wasn’t that a rosy 
outlook ? 

But there was a fly in 
the ointment. The plant 
could produce all right, 
if there had been any 
business — but there 
wasn’t. 

January first might 
have been a great day, 
but 1921 was a terrible 
year. In 1921 this won- 
derful new plant ran at 
nine per cent. of its 
capacity! It had all 
meant a tremendous out- 








a subsidiary enterprise 
the Youngstown Pressed 
Steel Company, which is 
not in Youngstown, but 
in Warren. 

The purpose of the 
new company was to 
manufacture some of the 
sidelines developed by 
the original Youngstown 
plant which the Sharon 
company did not wish 
to bother with. But the 
war came along and that 
changed everything once 
more. Soon the Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel Com- 
pany (it was in Youngs- 
town then) began to 
book orders in all sec- 
tions of the country 
from manufacturers en- 
gaged in varied lines of 
work. 

They now found 
themselves making aero- 
plane parts, casings for 
depth mines, boxes for 
artillery tractors and 
what not. It was little 
trouble to get orders. If 
they only had the room, 








lay of capital—and now 
there was nothing but 
red ink to show for it. 

To get the complete 
picture it should be ex- 
plained that the com- 
pany was not an inde- 
pendent concern. It was 
a protege of the Sharon 





W. W. Galbreath 
What would you do with a plant designed to make things 


ten times faster than people wanted them? 
the problem that confronted W. W. Galbreath, president 
of The Youngstown Pressed Steel Company. Advertising 
eventually did it, but it was a new kind of advertising, 
‘which Mr. Galbreath has largely developed himself. 


That was 


President Galbreath was 
sure they could handle 
many times the business 
they were doing. His am- 
bition was to build a 
great plant and then run 
it at maximum capacity. 

Mr. Ker offered some 
advice. 


i0 


“Permit your salesmen to sell,’’ he 
said, “about three-quarters of what 
your factory organization says it can 
make.” Mr. Galbreath had confidence 
in Mr. Ker and adopted the thought, 
with the result that when the war 
business was all accounted for The 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Company 
suffered just one cancellation. 

There was a slight depression after 
the Armistice, but business soon 
picked up again. 

The automobile industry was con- 
tinually trying to make lighter cars 
and wherever possible substituted 
pressed steel parts for castings. Then 
came 1919—and in 1919 anyone who 
had anything to sell, or was in a posi- 
tion to manufacture any saleable 
product, had little trouble in dispos- 
ing of it. 

Buyers loomed up everywhere, 
and when they had a chance to place 
an order they made these orders 
large. Mr. Ga!breath knew that such 
a condition ceuldn’t last. Yet one 
could be conservative and still see 
that the company should have larger 
quarters. Then came the new plant, 
and in 1921, with five times the 
capacity of the old, it was ready for 
occupancy. But business fell far 
short of what it once had been. 

What would you do with a plant 
designed to make things ten times 
faster than people wanted them? 

That was Mr. Galbreath’s problem. 


Origin of a Famous Slogan 


If he had been manufacturing 
some specific article for the ultimate 
consumer, he might hope to create 
a greater demand through ordinary 
advertising, but he couldn’t hope to 
educate the public into carrying spare 
mudguards on their automobiles ; nor 
could he sell stove legs by offering 
householders a great reduction if 
they would just buy ten thousand at 
a time. 

Advertising, however, eventually 
did solve the problem, but it was a 
new kind of advertising, which Mr. 
ame has largely developed him- 
self. 

He may believe that it doesn’t pay 
to worry, and if the purpose of this 
article were to set down his rules of 
success, it is quite possible that he 
might advise very strongly against 
letting any situation get on one’s 
nerves. Nevertheless, he was faced 
Hog a decidedly nerve-racking prob- 
em. 

There appeared to be one outstand- 
ing fact. Practically all the special 
orders, it seemed, came from the 
automotive field. Why was that? If 
the right answer to the question could 
be found it might show a way out of 
the difficulty. 

Then it came to him. The problem 
of the auto makers was to build cars 
which were not only powerful, but 
cheap and strong and light. 


Was a pressed steel part cheaper 
than a casting? That depended upon 
the quantities wanted. Was it strong- 
er? Most certainly yes. There was no 
question about pressed steel being 
lighter than a casting and wasn’t a 
saving in weight always an advan- 
tage? Even if a product did not 
have to be light in weight, wasn’t it 
good judgment for the manufacturer 
to use less raw material ? 

Such a line of thought originated 
the Y. P. S. slogan, “Press it From 
Steel Instead.” The words didn’t 
come just then, but the idea was 
born. This is what the automobile 
makers were actually doing, because 
their problem was obvious. But if it 








Competition 


“(°XOMPETITION,” 

says President Gal- 
breath, “is still with us. 
It’s keener than ever. We 
even have to compete 
against ourselves now. 
We must constantly find 
better ways to do our 
work and to help the 
other fellow do his. When 
everybody gets to doing 
this it ought to be a grand 
game.” 




















was a good thing for them, why 
wouldn’t it be a good move for a 
thousand other industries? 

The inspiration was placed before 
Lynn Ellis, an advertising expert. 

“IT want your advice,’ Mr. Gal- 
breath said. “I have a wild idea, and 
if it isn’t any good I want you to tell 
me so. In a word, I want to know if 
it would be possible to sell the notion 
to most of the manufacturers of the 
country that their designs might be 
improved if they used more pressed 
steel parts.” 

It is one thing to tell the public 
that it can not achieve perfect rap- 
ture except from one particular blend 
of .coffee or tobacco and quite an- 
other to suggest to an engineer that 
his calculations may have been faulty. 
Rapture is a matter of taste and 
emotion; and the advertiser, if he 
strikes the right key often enough, 
may worm his way into the emo- 
tions with great success, always pro- 
viding the product does not give the 
lie direct to the advertisement. 

But an engineer is not easily stam- 
peded. He will ask for proof. Give 
him that and he will change his plans. 

Mr. Ellis studied the problem from 
every angle before venturing an 
opinion. 
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“Yes,” he said finally, “I think the 
plan will work, providing you do not 
look for profits from the advertising 
campaign in less than three years.” 

Mr. Galbreath smiles now when 
he remembers that conference—but 
he agreed with Ellis. The more he 
pondered the plan the more confi- 
dence he had in it. Undoubtedly, 
manufacturers would be glad to save 
raw material if the matter were thor- 
oughly brought to their attention, and 
undoubtedly they would prefer 
pressed steel for many purposes if 
they only knew what pressed steel 
could really do. 


A Difficult Task 


But three years seemed a long time 
te spend money without profits. Here 
was a big new plant standing ready 
to produce and the only solution 
seemed to be the spending of still 
more money. Such was the problem 
placed before the directors. 

“T asked them for $35,000,” said 
Mr. Galbreath, as he told the story to 
the writer, “and it was the hardest 
job I have ever done in my life. I 
don’t mean that it was hard to get, 
but it was hard to ask for, even 
though there seemed to be no other 
way out.” 

The money was appropriated. 

What eventually came out of it 
industrial America now knows. Per- 
haps it does not know that it was just 
three years before the Y. P. S. bal- 
ance sheet turned from red to black. 
It-is a great money-maker to-day, 
and it has performed its best tricks 
in money-making during the past 
year, when the steel industry as a 
whole has been quiet. . 


Selling Service 


It is those three years, however, 
which are most interesting. It was 
necessary not only to sell a new idea 
to American manufacturers, but to 
sell it to the very organization which 
was selling it. It was recognized that 
if this desperate chance were to prove 
a success, every man in the organiza- 
tion would have to stop thinking in 
terms merely of the market and do 
all his thinking hereafter in terms of 
service. 

Merely to induce a concern to 
employ a pressed steel design in place 
of a casting was not enough. One 
had to be absolutely certain first that 
the pressed steel plan was an econ- 
cmy. It would not be an economy 
unless sizeable quantities were 
needed ; and there were a good many 
instances even with quantity produc- 
tion where castings proved more 
economical than pressed steel. 

It was necessary, then, for Y. P. S. 
engineers to become impartial. They 
were working for Y. P. S., certainly, 
but they had to forget that, in a 
way, and first satisfy themselves that 
pressed steel would really show the 
manufacturer a saving. 
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Where to begin seemed a problem, 
but a study of past orders showed 
the answer. Concerns which had al- 
ready accepted pressed steel were on 
the right track, and an investigation 
was carried on to find out exactly 
what savings had been effected. 

The result of this search was an- 
alyzed and reduced to advertising 
copy. But Y. P. S. did not stop with 
that. It continued studying other in- 
dustries to an extent undreamed of 
only a few years ago. 

One of the first big orders illus- 
irates the new pressed steel con- 
sciousness with which the organiza- 
tion was not imbued. It resulted 
from “Jacques” Stanitz stubbing his 
toe on a broken gas meter, which lay 
on the sidewalk in Rushville, In- 
diana. 

Mr. Stanitz, the Y. P. S. engineer- 
ing genius, was accompanying C. A. 
Morrow, vice-president, upon a 
pressed steel missionary expedition. 
They were both running to catch a 
car, and Morrow was in the lead 


Little Bits 


HARLES M. SCHWAB, as 
s most people do not know, is 
first of all a farmer. He knows 
something about steel, but his main 
passion is his herd of Alderneys. He 
was all attention, then, when a rural 
Pennsylvanian drove up to his farm 
at Loretto with the information that 
he had a “real good cow” which, in 
his opinion, Mr. Schwab ought to 
buy. 

“Is she an Alderney?” asked Mr. 
Schwab. 

“No,” the native admitted. 

“Is she a Guernsey ?” 

“No.” 

“Holstein ?” 

“No.” 

“What do you mean by saying 
she’s a real good cow?” Mr. Schwab 
ay asked. “Does she give lots of 
milk °” 

“T can’t say that she gives lots of 
milk,” was the answer, “but she’s a 


good, kind cow and gives all she 
can.” 


T. GRANT, the chain store 

e magnate, loves quiet. Just 
to get away, with a few intimate 
friends, to some silent nook where 
conversation can go on undisturbed, 
is his idea of a high old time. His 
favorite haunt, for this purpose, is 
his yacht “The Marlen,” and he pre- 
fers to have it lie at anchor so that 
even the sound of the engines shall 
not distract attention from a single 
pearl of philosophy which any of his 
guests may drop. 
Richard J. Walsh, president of the 





when Stanitz stumbled and fell. 


He looked to see what had tripped 


him. Then he shouted to Morrow 
to come back. It was an old gas 
meter—and Stanitz was excited. But 
not, it turned out, because of the jar 
he had received, nor of the careless- 
ness of the person who could leave a 
gas meter in such a place, but at the 


sight of a cracked cast iron meter 
front. 

“Here’s business!” he exclaimed to 
Morrow. And it was. They missed 


the car—but later they secured a big 


order from the meter company for 
pressed steel fronts which would not 
crack. 

“Press it From Steel Instead” has 
added a new zest to competition 
which the old days even at their best, 
seemed to lack. 

Just what is competition, however, 
seems to be a question. Not the other 
pressed steel companies, to be sure, 
for the prosperity of any one manu- 
facturer is indirectly a help to all. 

The real competitors may seem to 


John Day Publishing Company, was 
one of a recent party on the yacht. 
After dinner, Mr. Grant passed the 
cigars, explaining as he did so that 
he was not proffering his own favor- 
ite brand. 

“T smoke cigars,” he said, “from 
which the nicotine has been removed, 
and do not even drink coffee unless 
the caffein has been taken out.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Walsh, “and you 
ride in a boat that doesn’t go any- 
where.” 


AMUEL UNTERMEYER, even 

as a young lawyer earned large 
fees. High Finance always appealed 
to him. He liked the thrill of the 
spectacular. He was a rich man be- 
fore he was thirty. 

They tell a story about Mr. Unter- 
myer’s first big coup. His step- 
brother was interested in New York 
breweries many years ago and natur- 
ally Mr. Untermyer became acquaint- 
ed with the finances of these institu- 
tions. Owing to certain large ex- 
penditures there was a need for ad- 
ditional capital, so he determined to 
get it for them abroad. Engiand was 
then the source of American capital. 
But how was the young and un- 
known American lawyer to get be- 
fore the bankers, who were then 
much more formal than they are to- 
day. 

It is related that by presenting a 
five-pound note to the doorman, Mr. 
Untermyer crashed right into the 
board of directors of a well-known 


London banking house. They were 





be foundries, 
doubts this. 


il 
Galbreath 


but Mr. 


“It wouldn’t surprise me,” he said, 


“to learn that we have helped the 
foundries. Many of our stampings, 
you know, go into machines which 
also require castings and with the ad- 
vantage gained from using pressed 
steel, the manufacturer may sell a 
hundred thousand machines instead 
of ten thousand. That means a hun- 
dred thousand jobs for the foundries 
in place of ten thousand, and there 
isn’t a 
couldn’t see the advantage of that. 


founder anywhere who 


“Competition is still with us. It’s 


keener than ever. We even have to 
compete against ourselves now. We 
must constantly find better and better 
ways to do our work and to help the 
other fellow do his. When everybody 
gets to doing this it ought to be a 


grand game. I don’t know where it 
is all going to lead, but I can tell you 
one thing, I’m glad we didn’t get 
enough orders back in ’21 to keep 
us going along in the old rut.” 


amazed to see a total stranger enter 
unannounced, but Untermyer imme- 
diately began to talk. In one hour 
he had them so interested in the fu- 
ture of New York breweries that he 
was asked to come back the next day. 
That time he talked—and talked con- 
vincingly—all day. 

Debenture securities were issued 
covering many of the larger proper- 
ties. This one transaction netted the 
astute young attorney a solid founda- 
tion for his now big fortune. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE heard 

many good stories in the Black 
Hills. At the Union League Club, 
New York, some business men who 
visited the Chief Executive in his 
Summer “capital,” said that Presi- 
dent Coolidge has acquired the habit 
of repeating choice anecdotes. 

A horseman in the Black Hills 
kept repeating that he was “a-goin’ 
to vote for Cal Coolidge for next 
President.” _. 

Overhearing this, the President is 
said to have remarked: 

“That man is from Missouri!” 

The Union League member who 
related the foregoing adds that, as a 
matter of fact, the Black Hills driver 
did come from Missouri.. The Presi- 
dent, therefore, was plainly referring 
to the man’s accent. 

“T said to this ardent Coolidge fan: 
“You are a Missourian aren’t you?’ 

“*No,’ was the reply. . ‘My. pa and 
ma visited Missouri and stayed there 
twenty year. I was born there but 
I ain’t no durned Missourian!” 
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What Business Can. Learn 
from the Red Cross 


Behind the Scenes With the Disaster Reserves of the American Red Cross—How 
Highly-Trained Business Organization Administers Relief and Reconstr ucts 
Devastated Communities—Distributon of Funds 


By Henry M. Baker 


National Director, Disaster Service, American Red Cross 


HAT would you do if the 
W actos of disaster were to 

devastate your city tonight? 
What happens when disaster strikes? 
How are whole cities rebuilt and 
thousands of families assisted toward 
their own rehabilitation in the space 
of a few short weeks or months? 
Vital to the well-being of our com- 
munity life are the answers to these 
questions. 

To the casual observer it would 
seem as if this fair land of ours has 
received more than her share of ca- 
tastrophies during the past few years. 
The records of Red Cross headquar- 
ters in Washington show that there 
are about one hundred disasters a 
year big enough to call out the dis- 
aster reserves of the organization. 

While there are many kinds of 
disasters such as fires, floods, torna- 
does, earthquakes, hurricanes, etc., the 
results produced are similar. Build- 
ings and their contents torn to pieces 
or blown or washed away; massive 
steel bridges twisted into unrecogniz- 
able masses by the demon destroyer ; 
streets littered with wreckage; all 
channels of communication cut off; 
trade at a standstill—all this is dis- 
aster. 

But still worse, if possible, is the 
mental shock to the citizens. Mental 
paralysis grips the populace. For a 
time a terrifying silence pervades the 
community. The ability to think con- 
secutively and executively is gone. 
Into this scene of chaos it is 
necessary for the relief director 
to step with a coolness and 


precision developed in the school of 
experience. Human life may, and 
frequently does, hang upon his quick 
and correct decisions. With gentle 
yet firm touch he applies the princi- 
ples and practices of a hundred pre- 
vious disaster experiences as he 
strives to help the community. 


Plan of Reconstruction 


Disaster relief work divides itself 
logically into two periods; first, the 
emergency period during which train 
and truck-loads of food, clothing and 
medical supplies, legions of nurses 
and doctors are rushed to points of 
necessity with all speed. Tent cities 
rise among the wreckage to provide 
temporary shelter for the refugees. 
The result of all this is that within 
a few hours order has taken the place 
of disorder and calm replaces chaos. 

Just as soon as the emergency work 
is well under way the director begins 
to plan for the community rehabilita- 
tion. Usually the first step is to hold 
a meeting with the community leaders 
—business men generally—at which 
is outlined in detail disaster methods 
and policies. Ample opportunity is 





















































given for questions and discussion. 
Invariably a resolution is passed ask- 
ing the Red Cross to assume adminis- 
trative responsibility for the rehabili- 
tation work and a strong representa- 
tive body of business men appointed 
to advise and counsel with the di- 
rector on all local matters. 


From that moment the director 
moves forward by the authority of 
the stricken community as well as by 
appointment from National Head- 
quarters of the Red Cross. He then 
commences on the long time pull of 
community reconstruction. An ad- 
ministrative office is set up and ne- 
cessary branch offices established, if 
it is a multiple-area disaster. Trained 
disaster workers are secured and as- 
signed and the giant task faced. 

In carrying forward and complet- 
ing the reconstruction of a disaster 
stricken community the Red Cross is 
governed by the following principles: 

1. Every relief fund is received 
and spent as an investment trust of 
the donors. It is felt that the money 
was given for the specific purpose of 
mitigating suffering produced by that 
particular disaster. Therefore, it is 
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Valley refugee camps at Vicksburg. 


Red Cross camp. 


Above—A view of one of the Mississippi 


Left—A boat loaded to the gunwales 
with persons, rescued from levees, 
house-tops and other high places in the 
Mississippi Valley flood, on its way to a 
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has intrusted his investment with the 
Red Cross and that trust must not be 
violated under any circumstances. All 
efiorts on the paft of individuals or 
groups to secure some-of the relief 
fund for any other purpose is com- 
batted vigorously on the grounds that 
the trust Obligations to the donors are 
inviolate. 

2. That which the law provides for 
by taxation should be paid:for by tax-_ 
ation and not from the felief fund. 
The position is taken that when the 
public. gives money to a felief. fund 
such money is given for the assistance 
of individuals and families. and not to 
provide things for which the stricken 
community has the legal right to raise 
funds by taxation. Therefore, such 
items as repairing streets, rebuilding 
city halls, fire stations, police stations 
and replacing damaged or destroyed 
public property are regarded as the 
responsibility of the community and 
not of the relief fund. To do other- 













r wise would be an improper shift of 
f responsibility from the local taxpay- 
y ers, many of whom are not affected 
. by the disaster at all, to the generous 
absentee donors. Experience has 
proved this to be a sound business 
: principle which meets with cordial National Director ‘oun Satin Rainitidin Red Cross. 
- approval by the vast majority of busi- ; ‘ ; 
f ness leaders. Nevertheless, in nearly the cloudburst before it reaches the mediate territory only, but in major 
1 every disaster pressure is brought to doomed city. Those who suffer from disasters to the nation as a whole, to 
, bear on the Red Cross by local politi- the ravages of disaster are not re- give liberally enough so that each 
cians to have it pay for things in this sponsible for their condition. There- family will receive the full measure of 
‘ catagory. fore it is reasonable to expect society tS minimum needs. Because of this, 
r 3. Society owes to the disaster-suf- as a whole to help them. On this the scars of disaster are soon removed 
$ ferer sufficient assistance so that he basis the Red Cross appeals to so- 2nd the stricken community brought 
: can “come back” within a reasonable ciety, in smaller disasters to the im- back to normal. Incidently, it should 
1 be noted, that were it not for the na- 
f F tion-wide machinery of three thou- 
y 7 sand six hundred Red Cross chapters 
f it would not be possible to raise large 
t relief funds quickly enough to be of 
5 maximum service to those in need. 














The dollar value of this machinery is 
seen in the fact that ninety per. cent. 
of the relief fund is usually received 
within ten days of the dis- 
aster. The inspiring effect 
of this policy on the com- 
munity is attested to by all 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Above—After the Florida hurricane 50,000 
persons were inoculated against typhoid 
fever. This picture shows one of the 
inoculation stations, 
Right—A Red Cross worker on one of her 
; regular visits to a family temporarily 
pi housed in a Red Cross tent in Florida fol- 
lowing the hurricane of September, 1926. 





length of time. The families con- 
cerned have no control over the dis- 
aster. Hurricanes cannot be hurled 
back by the hand of man, neither can 
tornadoes be torn asunder and made 
harmless. The machine has not yet 
been invented which will evaporate 
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The Osages 
—Richest People 


in the 


World 


Under Uncle Sam’s Fatherly Protec- 

tion, Are Sharing in Enormous 

Wealth Produced From Land.Which 
They Own in Fee Simple 


By Agnes C. Laut 


tion down. Their hand was against 
every man’s and every man’s against 
them. Their enemies called them “the 


band of 2,200 people. When I 


pr URE to yourself a ragged 
say “ragged,” I mean it. Some 


wore out-at-toes boots and some dirty 
moccasins, but many of the children 
were bare foot. The tatterdemalion 
coats and out-at-the seat and knee 
trousers, the crazy broken-brim hats, 
the one-piece cheap soiled dresses 
tied at the middle like loose sacks of 
wool, more closely resembled some 
hideous beggars’ pantomime than 
anything else on earth. 


A typical group of old chiefs. 


scum of the earth;” but they called 
themselves the Peace and War Peo- 
ple—“the People on the Left” of a 
great camping oak landmark in their 
myth world, living on roots, culti- 
vating soil, manufacturing the leather 
clothing and the food: “the People 
on the Right,” man-hunters, animal 
hunters, raiders, looters—a sort of 
primitive Cain and Abel combination 


This was about 1870-73 in what is 
now the State of Kansas. The people 
were the Osage Indians. The Osages 
never at any time could muster more 
than 1,500 warriors and the most of 
the time had from 200 to 500 fighting . a 
men; but what with women and The horns ssstbeline “tnedicine” 

children, old and young, their lodges or mystery man. 
from the earliest period white men 
knew numbered from 2,200 people to 
2,800. 

Friends and enemies alike acknowl- 
edge they were fighting demons. Per- 
haps that is what kept their popula- 


that worked very well for the tribe 
except for the fact that unallied with 
other tribes, it exposed them to such 
frightful slaughter from war that 
never had’ theys béen’ strong enough 
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te face and defeat the Iroquois in the 
East, the Lake tribes North, the 
plains tribes of Sioux, Crow, Black- 
feet. 

‘Knocked from pillar to post for 
400 years, they had been pushed 
down the Ohio and across the Mis- 
sissippi from hunting ground to hunt- 
ing ground till they camped in what 
is now Kansas. This pressure of 
retreat had begun long before the 
white-man era; and though encroach- 
ments by the whites kept pushing 
them by treaty after treaty into a 
narrower zone, when Kansas finally 
coveted their lands, they sold those 
lands. With the proceeds from that 
sale they bought into the Cherokee 
strip of Oklahoma in fee simple for 
all time at slightly over a million dol- 
lars about 1,500,000 acres. As the 
Supreme Court has decreed an Indian 
has to be fifty per cent. Indian blood, 
and as the Osages were enrolled at 
the period 2,229 souls, their holdings 
averaged over 600 acres for each 
member in the tribe; but the land was 


bought as a whole for the tribe as a 
whole. 


Waste Becomes El Dorado 


When the Osages moved into their 
territory, doubtless the whites tucked 
their tongues in their cheeks and 
smiled; for their new area was re- 
garded as pretty nearly a hot box in 
Hades. It was marked as so impos- 
sibly a desert that when defeated 
Sioux and Nez Percés warriors were 
detained by removal to the South, 
they almost died at the thought of 
having to live in the warm zone. 
Seminoles, Cherokees, Creeks, used 
to the heat of the South might sur- 
vive thereg but never Northern war- 
riors. 

The poverty-stricken Osages moved 
over to their new homes—assured at 
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last of the soundest title to Indian 
Lands in the United States, not a 
Treaty Title which Congress could 
change, but a fee simple title for all 
time “pooled” to the whole tribe.. 

No one envied them their Paradise. 

Yet the Osages are to-day the 
richest people, race, nation on earth, 
bar not a single exception civilized ur 
uncivilized. 

Down into those hot sands or, 
rather, strata of sands, compressed 
into layers hard as rocks 1,000, 2,000, 
3,000 feet penetrated the white man’s 
oil drill, and up from those drills 
came floods of gold in petroleum, 


such floods as would have made old 


Midas turn over in his grave and 
weep—gold that makes the income 
of royal scions look like chicken feed. 
“The scum of the earth” had become 
millionaire Indians over night. 

Was it luck or fate? White men 
gave pawn of life and health for for- 
tune and ended wrecks. These ragged 
derelicts of a vanishing race, who 
valued money less than a child of 
five—were swamped in floods of gold 
that threatened them with extinc- 
tion. More than that—they had been 
swamped in such floods of petroleum 
that the surplus threatened to bank- 
rupt some of the biggest operators, 
who saw oil coming out faster than it 
could be stored, sold and used. The 
operator saw the selling price of oil 
drop below the cost of production so 
fast that he invoked the Government 
of the United States to step in and 
stem the floods of oil as Uncle Sam 
will have to step in and stem the 
floods of the Mississippi. 


Not Hit by Depression 


Won't this oil débacle react on the 
Osage? No; for he is not a pro- 
ducer. Remember he owns the 
Osage Reservation as a whole for the 
tribe. He leases by auction oil rights 
for the tribe once a year. He does 
this with the consent of his own 
chiefs through the Indian Depart- 
ment. He can’t be cheated. It’s an 
open auction. The proceeds are im- 
pounded in “a pool,” invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds, bank trusts, first 


class mortgages, etc., by the Indian 
Department, then distributed pro rata 
to each soul in the tribe. 

Look at these figures for a minute. 





















Spinning a Na- 
vajo blanket, a 
great source of 
wealth to this 
tribe. 
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1925, $13,200; and 1926, $16,000. 
But that does not tell the whole 
story. A young Indian minor may 
lose father and mother, brothers and 
sisters by death. The heirs’ share 
mounts up to $75,000 and $100,000 a 
year—more than the salary of the 
President of the United States, or 
any president of any rail system in 
the United States, who may handle 
from 80,000 to 100,000 employees. 
The Indian Department has been 
accused in its long history of almost 


—— 


A family group of Blackfeet Indians. 


Then ask yourself if Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, if Legends of the Rhine, if 
tales of the Spanish conquerors ever 
surpass what has happened the 
Osages in fifteen years. 


A Prolific Field 


The Osage oil wells yielded in one 
year 25,000,000 barrels of oil. This 
at lowest price is twenty-five times 
what the Osage paid the Cherokees 
for the strip; but the Osage didn’t 
get that oil. The operator got it. 
True; but the operator had at open 
auction paid as high as $1,000,000 
for 160 acres oil right. With oil and 
gas, in another case, the 160 acres 
brought the Osage close to $1,800,- 
000; and those wells cost the opera- 
tor $30,000 to $40,000 to put down. 
Of the wells drilled in the Osage 
Reservation, 9,615 were producers in 
1926, and only 183 failed to strike 
oil; and 500,000 acres are oil pro- 
ducing. That small proportion of 
“dry holes” is hardly known else- 
where in the oil world. 


Per capita, oil and gas have 
yielded to every soul in the Osage 
nation since 1916 as follows: 1916, 
$384 ; 1920, $8,000; 1923, $12,000; 


every crime in the calender, from 
arson and theft to graft and murder 
by mis-management. 

Among 5,000 employees, scattered 
all over the Reserves, of course, there 
were Judases and worse than 
Judases—stupid blockheads afraid of 
losing their jobs by fighting the loca! 
predatory grafter; but, as General 
Chittenden points out, even in the 
worst era, from 1832 to 1867, when 
scoundrel Indian agents in collusion 
with scoundrel fur companies 
charged rations against the Indians’ 
accounts for which the Indians never 
got a pound and when missionaries 
were appointed to supplant the graft- 
ing thieves, the system went from 
bad to worse, because the missionary 
had not had the experience to cir- 
cumvent the crafty swindlers; so In- 
Gian affairs were footballed into the 
Department of the Interior. 

Whatever the faults under this 
régime, its bitterest foes confess, to 
their chagrin, that the Indian Bureau 
bas stood like an eternal Gibraltar 
against the exploitation of the Indian. 

Of this, the story of the Osages is 
one of the best examples. 

While the Osage is now a citizen, 
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he’ 'is: still’ a' ward of: the “Federal 
Government. : While the Osage holds 
his:land in fee: simple forthe tribe 
by purchase and: the ‘title can mever 
be budged-by treaty, the Federal Gov- 
ernment! ‘can ~ still. act as his. .pro- 
tector. It hardly needs telling that 
no oil‘area lasts forever... The Osage 
wells: are hot gushers.' Few exceed 
900 to 1,000 barrels a day; but what 
when this oil field exhausts?. The 
Osages, who had squandered their 
income, might be back where they 
were in the 1870’s—a poverty-har- 
assed tribe; so the Indian Depart- 
ment steps if, impounds the money 
received for the tribe, invests it and 
by-act of Congress, 1925, allows only 
$4,000 a year to each Osage, paid 
quarterly, which to an average fam- 
ily of: five;-two. parents and three 
children, gives $20,000 a year. 

* When oil first burst in golden floods 
and certain minors through the deaths 


of their family came into sudden fert-". 


tune of $50,000 to $100,000 a year, 
the Osage Reserve was the happy 
hunting ground not of the Tndian 
“scum af the earth,” but of the 
white man “scum of the light-fin- 
gered live-by-your wits gentry.” In- 
stalment plan selling, limousines sold 
at, wildly excessive values, trash 
jewelry, absorbed all the income and 
left, debts and lawyers’ fees against 
the; helpless, ignorant Osage heir ; so 
the Act of 1925 not only limited the 
share assigned to each heir and im- 
pounded the balance to be paid in the 
future as a perpetual annuity for the 
tribe, but provided that hereafter no 
debts contracted by the Osage would 
be valid unless the purchase had been 
approved by the Department. 
Evils Eliminated 

Debts exceeding income had been 
paid to a quarter of a million up to 
the Act of 1925, stopping this gay 
business of legalized swindling. For 
instance, the Department will not 
O. K. the purchase of more than one 
automobile a year and the purchase 
price must not exceed $2,000. Other- 
wise the heir would have nothing 
left for living expenses. 

When the Osages first came into 
their deluge of wealth, frightful evils 
sprang up. They stopped all work. 
White trash was hired. The Indian 
became a lord, the proverbial beggar 
on horseback. Heirs disappeared. 
Ignorant Indians signed notes deed- 
ing away their income, not knowing 
what they were doing, so an earlier 
Act of Congress had provided that 
the courts should appoint guardians 
for “minors” and “incompetents ;” 
and an appointment as Indian guar- 
dian became the quickest, surest way 
to easy money through a legalized 
swindle ever known in. the shameful 
page of Indian exploitation. 

‘The story is told ‘very fully by 
Mr. Mott, national attorney for the 


Oklahoma, and.by an or- 


Creeks in 
izati iach Indian Rights formed 






= he became 
' ’ ‘e: ni Fs epowe ag 
my ik he.eyes 


were over: 500. guardians ‘for’ in¢om- 
petent Indians at one timé: Cases are 
on. regerd-where old blind .women 
starved along-*on a few dolldrs a 
month when “guardians” lived sump- 
tuously at $14,000 to $40;000 a year, 
when a chauffeur charged one old 
Indian woman $21,000 for his ‘ser- 
vices; when young heirs were kid- 
napped or disappeared or wakened 
from a drunken debauch to find 
themselves married to white crim- 
inals; and yet the local courts failed 
to take cognizance of the crimes. The 
unseen hand of local politics inter- 
vened;‘so the Act of 1925 went.a 
step further—it required -these self- 
styled guardians appointed by local 


‘political pull to account for all money 


spent for wards, or stand suit. 
A Thorough Clean-up 


Then the Indian Department rolled 
up its sleeves and went after the 
criminals in' one: of ‘the most famious 
suits ever: pushed through. by Fed- 
eral authorities. 

Here is the story very btiefly. 
Henry Roan, an Osage, was found 
murdered in the ravine of a pasture 
lot in Oklahoma. He had been. shot 
in the back of his ‘head ‘as he sat ‘at 
the wheel of his car. This was in 
1921. Oklahoma did nothing. It was 
one of the unsolved crimes. Then 
Rita ‘Smith, cousin of Roan, and her 
white husband and family of several 
children were blown up in their 
house. Another heir of the Roans 
was either murdered or died. The 
only motive for these deaths that the 
Indian Department could trace was 
that the inheritance of the victims 














Creates Good Feeling 
The Editor: 
_We greatly appreciate your maga- 
zine. It comes nearest to my ideal 
as to the mutual relationship that 
should exist between employer and 
employee. I fully believe your ideal- 


ism is doing more to create good feel- . | 


ing inthe financial world than ‘any 
other one agency; © “ 
W. O.:McCAW,'Vice-Pres. and Mgr., 


Aberdeén Savings & Loan Assn., 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
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converged to, a Molly Barkhardt, 
married to a man named, Barkhardt, 
nephew.of a, wealthy; Texas cattleman 
—William Hale. This brings the 
story down to. February, 1925. The 
first sniff of a clue was that Hale had 
an insurance policy on Roan for $25. 
000.. The. next. clue was that Molly 
Barkhardt’s inheritance from these 
dead heirs would have been from 
$100,000 to $125,000 a year. Suffice 
to say,.at the end of two trials, Hale 
and his white accomplices went to 
Fort Leavenworth on life sentences. 
“We have had,” said the Indian De- 
partment attorney, “very little trouble 
since.” Quiet, effective work! No 
loose talk! 


A Vanishing Race 


For 400 years the Osage have held 
together, in tribal unity. When they 
bought their. present reserve, their 
rolls numbered 2,229 people. To-day, 
they are American citizens, but also 
Government wards; but when there 
is ‘more than fifty per cent., white 
blood ‘or less than fifty per cent. 
Indian, they are, no longer . wards. 
Where is this Vanishing Race vanish- 
Pe 30 short ste nitonn 
. “Eli,” 'T said to a fine old educated 
Creek who had. been, adopted by the 
Blackfeet so long ago that he cannot 
recall how it happened, “What is to 
become of the Indian Race?” 

“What is the future of the Van- 
ishing Race?’”’. Eli repeated philos- 
ophically. “Absorption — absorption 
up into the white :race. No, not ex- 
tinction! People have a way of say- 
ing the white man killed off the In- 
dian. That isn’t exactly true. It was 
the passing of the buffalo that re- 
duced the plains tribes to want. Hun- 
ters had to turn farmers—stock men. 
It means the change.in. one genera- 
tion from open life in the tepee to 
confined life in a settler’s house ; and 
it is hard for a race to do that in one 
generation. Our wandering life as 
hunters kept us free of disease. 
When one camp site became infected 
we moved to another; and the buffalo 
meat and berry diet kept us strong. 
So did the hunter’s life. When that 
stopped suddenly we were like a 
race without a job. We had to be- 
come farmers; and that. takes 
longer than one generation. The 
housed-up life, too, was hard on 

“the Indian until he learned at the 
schools how to adapt himself to it. 
It caused such diseases as tuber- 
culosis ; but now:the third genera- 
-tion is coming along—” 

_ Where, then, is: the Vanishing 

Race vanishing to? 

‘Eli says by absorption. up into the 

white race: ; ies 

Commissioner Burke has said what 

means the same thing. In fifty years 
we won't have an -Indian problem 
because the Indian Race will have 
become a White Race! 
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Why Cement Outstrips 
Its Competitors 


How G.'S: Brown, President of the Portland Cement Association, Visions the 
Future of the World’s Second Largest Non-Metallic Industrty—Windowless 
Skyscrapers, Triple-Decked Streets, Mammoth Inter-City Highways are 


Possibilities of the Future 


By Hamilton M. Wright, Jr. 


dow but with ventilation. and 
lighting ‘in. advance of present 
methods, mammoth auto speedways 
between our cities where a traffic cop’s 
job will be about as arduous as that 
of a wooden Indian, for the limit of. 


Cae without a win- 


ern Manhattan skyscrapers. - 
- many 
safety alone will regulate speed, . 
triple decked streets with lanes for. 
pedestrians; light. .traffic and heavy: 
traffic, airplane landings. on .-% #®2 0-34: 


massive city it.is. In twenty years 
its gargantuan proportions far ex- 
ceed the work of the ancients .who 
required centuries to parallel the 
making of even a half mile of mod- 
-Indeed, 
enerations were required to 
build London and_ Paris. 

Here_is the-outcothe of a talk with 
the outstanding ‘personality. _.in’" the 


mercial tempests rage. Selling ce- 
ment is Mr. Brown’s business. 
“The United States produced 164,- 
000,000 barrels of cement last year,” 
said Mr. Brown. “That’s enough to 
make a road 18 feet wide and 7 
inches thick go almost twice around 
the world at the Equator; something 
like 650,000,000 sacks of cement. If 
this had been piled in bags to form 
a pyramid it would have 





“estates”-a sixth of a miledw > tj 
the sky, massive cities* OF SP 
man-made canyons whose 
masonry stuns the vision, 
passenger trains at terrific 
speed on concrete roadbeds, 
these are some of the proph- 
ecies of urban developments, .. if 
based:6n the progréss of the >’; 
cemient industry during the © 4 
last. decade. 

These predictions are no 
more extraordinary than the 
revolutionary changes which. . 
the. 4yse~ of - -cement hap. si 4 
brought about during ™ “the TF 
past twenty-five years. The 
vision of the. cities and this 
story of .what..the cement. in- 
dustry means. to >civilization 
were outlined by a man 
who represents the world’s 
second. .largest. non-metallic 
industry, Gabriel.Scot Brown, . 
president ‘of the “‘Portland=> 
Cement Association, research, 
educational, promotional 
body for the cement industry 
in America. His is an hon- 
orary position, the highest 
the cement industry can 
bestow. 

What a business, this ce- 
ment industry! There is 








heen ‘nine times as large as 
the Great Pyramid of 
Cheops which took a hun- 
dred thousand ‘men.a king’s 
lifetime to build. To: pack 
last year’s output required 
some 250,000,000 cloth sacks 
and 100,000,000 paper bags, 
the cloth sacks making about 
two-trips a year ; 46,000 miles 
’ of “wite’ were needed to tie 
them. .To replace sacks 
worn out in service last year 
30,000,000 pounds of cotton 
were used and 3,200 looms 
worked every day in the year 
to weave them. The indus- 
tries’ annual consumption of 
bags would make a piece of 
cotton cloth. 30 inches wide 
34,000 ‘miles long. The 
power installation needed for 
a single large plant produces 
enough gored to supply 
a city of 100,000 population 
with power and light and 
there are 150 plants in the 
country. That-is enough to 
supply 150,000,000 people or 
the entire United States and 
Brazil combined. 
“The industry is the 
fourth largest shipper of 
manufactured goods in the 








nothing that is laying a more 
substantial foundation for 
\merica’s growth and pros- 
perity than is cement. Picture a city 
lenied its use; two story buildings, 
streets of pools and mud, no sub- 
ways, no efficient bridges, no tun- 
nels, no water proof cellars. Indeed, 
the closest reality to a cementless city 
vould be a decliniug European village 
whose progress has evolved through 
centuries and not decades. 
Cement has made New York the 


G. S. Brown 
President, Portland Cement Association 


liquid rock business. Mr. Brown, a 
“cement-made” man, is as prominent 
physically as he is industrially. He 
rises 6 feet 3 inches above the side- 
walk, weighs over 200 pounds, and 
could be taken for the Big Boss of 
a western cattle ranch. Intimate 
friends know him as “a man without 
nerves,” one whose feet are firmly 


embedded .on terra firma when com- 


United States. Nearly 800,- 

000 box cars are required 

each year to ship cement 
produced by American mills. On an 
average each day during the heavy 
shipping season there passes out of 
the cement mills of the country the 
equivalent of a train of cars over 
twenty miles long. 

“The cement industry ranks fourth 
among American coal users and an- 
nually uses 12,000,000 tons of coal, 
5,500,000 barrels of crude oil and 
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more than 10,000,000 cubic feet of 
natural gas. Nearly 450 miles of 
belting is worn out each year. Last 
year the mills quarried over 55,000,- 
000 tons of raw material, using over 
18,000,000 pounds of high explosives. 
It is estimated that the total invest- 
ment in the portland cement indus- 
try is about $600,000,000, the total 
number of employees 40,000 and the 
payroll at least $75,000,000 annually. 


Where Does It All Go? 


“At the present time there are ap- 
proximately 150 portland cement 
plants in the country. The growth 
of the industry is marked. In 1880 
only 42,000 barrels of portland 
cement were manufactured. By the 
end of this year, 1927, close to 170,- 
000,000 barrels will have been made. 
The first American cement plant 
produced 1,700 barrels in its initial 
year. To-day one large plant manu- 
factures more than fifteen times this 
amount daily. 

“Where does it all go? Eighteen 
per cent. goes to the farmer; 27 per 
cent. into concrete roads and another 
6 per cent. into sidewalks and private 
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weight to a huge work of cast stone 
like Lorado Taft’s “Black Hawk.” 
We are using about four times as 
much pig iron as we did forty years 
ago and about 1,000 times as much 
portland cement.” 

Just a little over one hundred years 
ago Joseph Aspdin, a bricklayer of 
Leeds, England, discovered that when 
he burned a mixture of carbonate of 
lime and clay in suitable proportions 
and at a high temperature the combi- 
nation would partially vitrify and 
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Public and commercial 


driveways. 
buildings take 26 per cent. We 
build each year enough houses to ab- 
sorb 8 per cent. and this figure is 
constantly growing. The railways 
who were formerly great consumers 


now take only 5% per cent. Four 
and one half per cent. goes into con- 
crete pipes and sewerage and 3 per 
cent into bridges, dams, river and 
harbor work, etc. The balance goes 


into work as varied as man’s en- 
deavors, from a bird basin to a mam- 
moth swimming pool; from a paper 


that this vitrified 
material, if ground, 
resulted in a cement 
far superior to 
anything then in use. To this product 
he gave the name “Portland Cement,” 
because when hardened it assumed a 
yellowish gray color resembling in 
appearance stone from the famous 
quarries of the Isle of Portland. To- 
day, portland cement is made by 
combining an argillaceous. material, 
such as clay or shale, containing 
silica and alumina, with a calcareous 
one, or marl containing lime. The 
raw materials are thoroughly mixed 
by grinding. The fine powder is 
then burned to the point where it 
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begins to fuse or vitrify, and the 
resulting material called “clinker,” 
after cooling, is mixed with about 
two per cent. of gypsum and ground 
so fine that at least 78 per cent. will 
pass a test sieve having 40,000 holes 
to the square inch. It is a mesh finer 
than silk and one that will hold 
water. The resulting product is 
portland cement. That is not a trade 
name, but the name which distin- 
guishes it from rubber cement, na- 
tural cement, or other cementing 
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At the top—Two views of concrete 
mixers used in the construction of 
modern cement roads. Centre—An 
unimproved highway and the same 
road after grading and paving. Be- 
low, on the left, is shown the old 
type of concrete road, having uni- 
form “slab” thickness of seven 
inches, and the new type of con- 
crete road, having thickened edges, 
center joint and reinforcing to pre- 
vent longitudinal cracking. 







materials. It is manufactured by 
different companies in practically all 
important countries. 


Mr. Brown was fresh from a 10,- 
000 mile trip throughout the United 
States, where he called on cement 
manufacturers, took a peep into the 
backyards of the industry, and stud- 
ied the work of the Association. 

“IT was most impressed by the way 
in which Southern California uses 
cement,” said Mr. Brown. “More 
cement is used per capita there than 
any place else under the sun. Hund- 
reds of beautiful homes are being 
made of cement. They are archi- 


tectural masterpieces of Spanish and 
Italian design. in 
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“Cement homes cost little more to 
build than the average good frame 
house. In Phillipsburg, New Jersey, 
we found that in building ten con- 
crete homes the cost per house ex- 
ceeded that of a frame structure of 
similar design by only $200. 

“The average impression of a 
warehouse is a massive, ugly, ex- 
pressionless bunch of bricks. The 
Hollywood Terminal Building, the 
gigantic new warehouse at Los An- 
geles, completed last year, has the 
distinction of being the most beauti- 
ful industrial building in southern 
California. The structure is of rein- 
forced concrete frame and floors and 
exterior walls and a portland ce- 
ment stucco finish. It is gracefully 
proportioned and beautifully orna- 
mented with monoliths of concrete. 
Neither utility nor economical values 
have been overlooked in its construc- 
tion. There has also been recently 
completed in Los Angeles, a beauti- 
ful theatre. Like St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church of that city it is budlt 
entirely of concrete. The whole 
building has been ‘cast-en-bloc,’ a 
distinct and true monolithic design 
that has created a Gibraltar-like im- 


pressiveness. 


Color Work in Concrete 


“Yes, California has far surpassed 
any work the Romans ever did. 


‘Even the color :-work of the fam- 
ous Florentine artists who excelled in 
delicate mosaic effects has been sur- 
passed by modern craftsmen. De- 
signs in colors, which in the age of 
the Italian renaissance would have 
been done with rare models and fine 
mosaics are now being done with 
plastic concrete. The flat, drab color 
of ordinary building concrete is be- 
ing changed by a new process of 
staining. In the near future our 
cities will be as beautiful in color 
as they are to-day in architecture. 

















The new Mendota Bridge, near Ft. Snelling, Minn., a $2,000,000 concrete structure 
having a total length of 4,119 feet with thirteen spans of 304 feet each. 


“Los Angeles has gone a long way 
in using cement for streets. It has 
progressed further than any city in 
the East. Seattle, too, is another ce- 
ment streeted metropolis. No street 
is being laid there not concrete. 
Illinois leads the states in concrete 
roads. The widest cement street, 
214 feet, is in Kansas City, Missouri, 
the narrowest is Fogarty Street, 
Camden, New Jersey, 5% feet wide. 
The largest parking space is at Coney 
Island where an area 705 feet wide 
and 1,350 feet long is used exclus- 
ively for automobiles. Some other 
interesting cement roads are Mercer 
Street, Bluefield, West Virginia, 
having a 28.2 per cent. grade, the 
steepest concrete-paved hill in the 
United States; the cement road 
standing the hottest climate, over 119 

















Wacker Drive, Chicago’s famous double-decked highway, showing at right the 
end of the ramp to the lower level, a fine example of concrete work. 








degrees, is in Phoenix, Arizona; the 
coldest, — 50 degrees, in Presque 
Isle, Maine. The oldest concrete pave- 
ments known to be in service are on 
Liven Terrace, Glengyle Terrace and 
Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, built in 1872. More than fifty 
years old, they still carry traffic. 


Florida Uses Most Cement 


“A sort of triple tie existed for a 
while between Michigan, Florida and 
California for the supremacy in ce- 
ment consumption per capita. Dur- 
ing the Florida boom, the Land of 
Flowers outdistanced its competitors ; 
but with the collapse of inflated 
prices, building construction dropped 
to a low level. It has gradually in- 
creased again there, however, and 
Florida to-day is slightly ahead of 
Michigan and California. With the 
exception of the War years the con- 
sumption of portland cement has in- 
creased each year since its inception 
in the United States and there is no 
reason why it should not continue to 
increase. 


“The United States uses more ce- 
ment than all the rest of the world.” 


“There will never be a shortage in 
the cement industry,” continued Mr. 
Brown. “Right now we can produce 
40 per cent. more cement than can 
be used anywhere at any time in the 
near future. And in this fact alone 
lies the greatest menace to its pros- 
perity. Intensive competition due to 
overproduction has lowered the mar- 
gin of profit until in many parts of 
the country it has nearly disappeared. 
The use of cement is growing every 
day. Farmers are making fence 
posts of it, hog wallows, septic tanks, 
feeding floors, cellars and all kinds of 
walks and roadways about the farm. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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No. 11—Money Movements—Crédits Rather Than Cash of Primary Importance to 
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the Forecaster—International, Gold Movement No Index to Prosperity 


: 4 \HE movements of money or 
“cash are important mainly. for 
what they do not signify. The 
popular mind understands a physical 
object’far more readily than an in- 
tatigible thing ; and it is for this rea- 
son in part that the public ex- 
aggerates the business importance of 
money, meaning physical cash. 

Saint Paul tried to explain the 
Deity to the Macedonians by refer- 
ring to their altar “To the Unknown 
God” ; and just so, credits in modern 
times have to be explained to the 
popular mind through referring to 
money. The altar was insignificant 
and almost contemptible in compari- 
son with the god it represented; and 
money is almost as insignificant in 
comparison with the credits it repre- 
sents in modern finance. Yet it 
appeals to the popular mind for the 
same reason that idols and material 
things have always been better under- 
stood than intangible things and ab- 
stract ideas. 

In the problems of forecasting we 
need to know what money actually 
does do; but far more urgent it is to 
know what it does not do. For the 
sake of clearness it may be excusable 
to begin the description 


By Paul’ ‘Clay-’ 


dependent upon. a proportionate 
increase in the physical volume of 
money. Such volume does not, in 
practice, In a gold standard-country, 
either dominate or greatly: influence 
the main swings of general prices. 
The. study and observation of the 
quantities and movements of physical 
monéy are not of much assistancé to 
forecasting, except when such studies 
apply to bank reserves; and even 
there the money itself is of secondary 
importance, while the question of 
primary importance lies in the credits 
partly supported by the money. 


Importance of Money 


However, money does become im- 
portwat under the operations of 
Gresham’s Law; for the poorer 
money will always drive out the bet- 
ter, merely because it is more ad- 
vantageous to pay debts with it. It 
was under this law or economic rule 
that the greenbacks drove out gold 
during the Civil War and that silver 
drove out gold in the eighties and 
nineties. Commodity’: and goods 
prices, furthermore, do ‘respond to 
paper money inflation; and the re- 
sponse is somewhat proportionate to 


Chief Economist, M oody's. “Imyestors Service 


the inflation. Such inflation in re- 
cent times has had a great influence 
upon price movements in the paper 
money countries of Europe. As a 
mere tool of trade, also, physical 
money is sometimes important be- 
cause it is manifestly necessary that 
there should be an adequate supply 
of coins, bank notes, etc., with which 
to conduct cash transactions, es- 
pecially in retail trade. 

Besides this, under our national 
banking system before the war, 
money used to be important in the 
financing of the crop movement, be- 
cause in many sections the farmers 
were paid for their crops partly in 
cash and the cash had to be shipped 
from New York and other eastern 
monetary centers for this purpose. 
In general, however, the more scien- 
tific is the banking system of any 
nation, the less important physical 
money becomes in any problem of 
forecasting. We are discussing here 
not any such irrelevant question as 
what we would do without money, 
but rather the practical question of 
the functions of money under the 
present financial system of the United 
States. 


Bank reserves under 
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“Let’s Worry About Our 
Merchant Marine” 


¢ ¢ ON’T worry” is a fine, old, 
weather-beaten phrase. 
As advice, it is handed 
out daily far more often than any 
other variety, and as an ideal of life, 
it has no competitor. 


Some people actually do attain this 
ideal and in consequence live long 
and happy lives. But a point that 
those who never worry usually over- 
look is that they live long and hap- 
pily because they manage to “pass 
the buck” and let some one else do 
their worrying for them. 

In spite of all authorities to the 
contrary, worry, in moderate and not 
paralyzing amounts, is a good thing. 
It is the great stimulus to action. 
When you are not worried about a 
situation, you do nothing about it; 
but when you begin to worry, you 
begin to get busy. 

The American people did not wor- 
ry about their merchant marine from 
1850 to 1914, and, as a result, they 
had no merchant marine. In 1914, 
8 per cent. of United States mer- 
chandise in foreign trade was car- 
ried in vessels under the United 
States flag, and 92 per cent. in 
foreign vessels. That’s what the 
“don’t worry” policy did. 

During the Great War, we got 
violently worried about -ships, and 
in 1920, 42 per cent. of United 
States goods in foreign trade were 
carried in vessels 


By Myles B. Lambert 





MYLES B. LAMBERT 


Transportation Sales Manager, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Company. 


ocean-borne shipping for the past 
seven years; that Great Britain, 
Japan, France, Italy, Germany, and 
“all other nations,” except the United 
States, have increased their merchant 
tonnage and that the tendency in our 
case is unmistakably back to the pre- 
war situation. 

Now this, I aver, is something 
worth worrying over—moderately 
and with due restraint. 

An adequate supply of suitable 


United States merchant vessels is 
essential to the continued welfare of 
the United States. Due to the great- 
ly enhanced productiveness of our 
industries in recent years and to our 
policy of restricting immigration, we 
are facing the necessity of finding 
larger and larger foreign markets 
for our surplus products—both in- 
dustrial and agricultural. If we must 
depend upon foreign ships to carry 
this surplus, we must pay the pen- 
alty of dependants, and not only pass 
out good money to those who are 
doing our work for us, but we must 
be prepared to be hampered in our 
foreign commercial relationships at 
all times and even be left without 
means of transport when we most 
need it. 

During the coal strike in England 
last year, the carrying of coal was 
so profitable that ships could not be 
found to move much of our cotton 
and perishable foodstuffs, which re- 
sulted in heavy losses to our agri- 
cultural producers. Should a war 
break out, even if the United States 
were not a belligerent, we would 
inevitably suffer enormous commer- 
cial losses if our shipping were not 
sufficient for our needs. 

In a word, we are rapidly head- 
ing into a situation, due to the decay 
of our merchant marine, that at any 
moment may become intolerable to 
us as a nation 





under the Stars = | Srogreureeereeee 


and Stripes. 


That’s what 
worry accom- 
plished ! 


3ut since the 
war, we, as a na- 
tion, have once 
more ceased to 
worry about this 
particular mat- 
ter, and the con- 
quences are that 
the amount of 
United States 
goods in foreign 
trade carried by 
vessels under 
our own flag has 
fallen to 32: per 
cent.; that the 
United States is 
the only com- 
mercial nation of 








and ruinous to 
millions of us as 
individuals. 

But what are 
we going to do 
about it? 

That’s where 
the worriment 
comes in. The 
truth of the mat- 
ter is that our 
merchant marine 
situation is so 
complex and: is 
affected by so 
many diverse 
factors that there 
is no one and 
simple remedy. 
If proof thereof 
be needed, I can 
offer in evidence 
a collection of 
remedies pro- 








the world report- 
ing a net de- 
crease in its 





One result of the “Don’t Worry” policy—idle Shipping Board vessels at 
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some of us who 
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are worried about our shipping, 
among which will be found the fol- 
lowing : 

Get the Government out of the 
shipping business. 

Let the Government spend a hun- 
dred million dollars or so to get 
deeper into the shipping busi- 
ness. 

Let the Government 
United States shippers. 

Persuade United States shippers 
to ship their goods in United 
States vessels. 

Repeal the LaFollette laws, which 
compel ships under the Ameri- 
can flag to carry certain finan- 
cial burdens from which for- 
eigners are free. 

Make the United States citizen, 
and especially the United States 
farmer, ship-minded. 

Design ships that can be operated 
at a profit by modern American 
methods. 

Repeal the protective tariff. 

Increase the size of our cruiser 
fleet, thereby increasing the con- 
fidence of our ship-operators. 

This list could be extended con- 

siderably if necessary, but it is long 
enough to show that there is quite a 
variety of opinion on the subject. 


A Method of Procedure 


In justice to my fellow-worriers, 
however, it must be said that while 
one special remedy is usually em- 
phasized almost exclusively in any 
given article, all thoughtful writers 
on marine subjects agree that many 
different : reforms are needed, and 
that the rehabilitation of our mer- 
chant marine is a great national 
problem which can be _ solved 
only by a comprehensive program in 
which must co-operate whole-heart- 
edly government officials, ship-own- 
ers and operators, shippers, ship- 
builders, engineers in the marine, 
steam, oil-engine, and electric fields, 
business men in general, farmers, 
and every other class of persons who 
have an interest in the welfare of 
the United States—in short, the na- 
tion itself must worry about our 
shipping. 

The writer’s contribution to the 
symposium “by those-who-are-wor- 
ried-about-our-shipping is __ briefly 
this: 

Thirty years in transportation 
work, which have brought me into 
close contact with the railroads, the 
street railways, the electric power 
companies, and other industries 
touched with the public interest, have 
shown me more than once order 
brought out of chaos and threatened 
ruin transformed into prosperity by 
some such operation as the follow- 
ing : 

"All the facts in the situation are 
first collected, carefully studied, and 
presented to those directly interested. 
This process immediately invokes 


subsidize 


Two-Line 


If Coolidge definitely says “No,” 
the stock market ts likely to say 
something. 

4 a 


Expect either collisions or mergers 
among auto companies. 
a on 
The writer is less bullish on cotton 
at 23c than he was at 12c. 
ee. Se 
Fall trade, so far, has not risen 


spectacularly. 
a ee 


John Bull’s hat ts still very much 
in the ring. 
i ae 
Has inflation avoided industry and 
gone into stocks? 
* ok 


The Federal Reserve Board, by 
defying the Chicago Federal Reserve 
directors, has gone hunting for 
trouble and will get it—in the neck. 

* ok x 


The Soviets are finding the going 
harder now that their stolen gold is 
dwindling. 

o. #. 9% 


Oil shares have had their fall; 
therefore, are safer than most. 
we er 
Unique! Forbes Editor when in 
Europe did not interview Mussolini. 
a a 
A hard Winter would remind us 
that we have a soft coal strike. 
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Editorials 


How much longer will building 
wages stay up? 
* * x 


Chain store sales increases come 
largely from increases in the number 
of stores, don’t forget. 

* * x 
Other nations sneer at “Yankee 


money-making” —but they don’t sneer 
at our money. 


a a 
Most utility stocks look safer than 
most industrials. 
et ae 
“The U.S. has an excess of every- 
thing to-day, except religion.’’—Bab- 


SON. 
* * Xx 


Dear cotton won't 


make looms 
hum. 


* * X* 


The rise in brokers’ loans is not 
serious, but it may be a symptom. 
ie = 
_ Even bank shares can fall as well 
as rise, remember. 
x Ok Ox 


This is a good time to recall that 
the only way to bag business is to go 
out and hunt for it. 


x ok x 
It’s hard to imagine far-sighted in- 


vestors loading-up at current high 
quotations. 








discussion, some claiming the facts 
mean this and others that they mean 
exactly the opposite; but out of the 
flurry comes an increasingly clearer 
view of the situation and a better 
understanding of the causes and ef- 
fects involved. Then there are 
evolved constructive plans to elim- 
inate, one by one, the obstacles that 
lie in the road running in the desired 
direction. 

The next step is to educate the 
public as to the facts, the plans and 
the reasons therefor, and the results 
that are expected. Again there is a 
flurry of discussion, charge and 
counter-charge, endorsement and op- 
position, but if the situation is ac- 
curately outlined and if the results 
to be secured are seen to be beneficial 
to the public as a whole, the prob- 
lem is finally solved to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 

Such an operation often takes 
years, and it cannot be carried 
through without much effort on the 
part of highly trained men; but in 
commercial matters of national im- 
portance it seems to be the only way 


that is effective and that insures 
protection to the public. 

The time is ripe to apply a pro- 
cedure of this kind to our merchant 
marine problem, and the way to get 
started is for our leading national 
and professional organizations, who 
think they have no interest in our 
merchant marine, but really have a 
vital one, to get worried about the 
subject and start discussing it. (The 
very small number of national or- 
ganizations who know they have an 
interest in our merchant marine are 
already busy). 

After a year or two of such dis- 
cussion and the compilation of all 
the pertinent facts by such organiza- 
tions as the Department of Com- 
merce and the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the way to pro- 
ceed will become clear. And if the 
proposed procedure is understood by 
the people of the United States and 
if they will benefit by adopting it, 
all existing obstacles—political, com- 
mercial,’ and technical—to the up- 
building of our merchant marine 
will be swept away. 


FOR 
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UR country to-day needs above 
O all things trained and _ intelli- 
gent men. It needs the understand- 
ing which destroys provincialism. 
We must think as a nation, act as 
a nation and concentrate our efforts 
towards the solution of national 
problems. There are few local prob- 
lems which have not national ramifi- 
cations. The financial necessities and 
the financial successes of San Fran- 
cisco are felt in New York. The 
difficulties of New York and the 
activities there are reflected in San 
Francisco. Prosperity is not and can 
never be a purely local or localized 
condition. It is either genuinely and 
generally present or genuinely and 
generally absent. A realization of 
our national problems is only possible 
today through a substantial under- 
standing of finance, of economics and 
of industry. These are all tied to- 
gether and in the solution of the 
problems which they represent noth- 
ing will be more effective than the 
intelligent understanding of the 
young men of the country. A spirit 
of co-operation is the first result of 
knowledge. It means better citizen- 
ship and a greater safeguard for our 
individual possessions and our nation 
itself —-E. H. H. Simmons, presi- 
dent, New York Stock Exchange. 

: weve 
Method is like packing things in 
a box; a good packer will get in half 
as much again as a bad one.—Cecil. 
a ae 


O wither in a penury of life 
when its power should be most 
mature and ample, to be robbed of 
harvest’s gracious plentitute, is the 
doom of those who, during the Spring 
and Summer of life have mortgaged 
that greatest personal asset, health. 
Health dividends, the return from in- 
vestment in sane living and timely 
cure of minor ailments, will be 
precious treasure when one garners 
the harvest of the autumn years.— 
Exchange. 
* * * 

A politician thinks of the next 
election: a statesman, of the next 
generation James Freeman Clarke. 

* * x 
Our own anger hurts us more than 


the acts themselves—Marcus Aurel- 
1uS, 








Y friends, we have met on the 
broad pathway of good faith, 
we are all of one flesh and blood. Be- 
ing brethren, no advantage will be 
taken on either side. When disputes 
arise, we will settle them in council. 
Between us there shall be nothing but 
openness and love.—William Penn to 
the Indians. 
ss 
Happiness is a way of life. I 
think it is a child of discipline, that 
self-indulgence is the mother of dis- 
tress, and that good luck is a result 
of hard work intelligently planned.— 
Sir Harry Lauder. 
* * * 


The man who never has to get 


over difficulties never gets very far. 
—Clipped. 





A Gext 


IGHTEOUSNESS exalteth a 
nation; but sin is a reproach 
to any people—Proverbs 14:34. 


Sent in by F. C. McGowan, 
Portland, Ore. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented ‘to senders 
of texts used. 











In my generation the motor car 
has been the greatest single influence 
on our country that I know of. The 
railroads must learn to regard the 
motor car not as a competitor, but as 
an adjunct. We are already doing 
that—W. W. Atterbury, president, 
Pennsylvania Railroad System. 

+ es 

Frugality is good, if liberality be 
joined with it. The first is leaving 
off superfluous expenses; the last be- 
stowing them to the benefit of others 
that need. The first without the 
last begets covetousness; the last 
without the first begets prodigality. 
Both together make an _ excellent 
temper. Happy the place where that 
is found.—William Penn. 

From J. H. Hurdy, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if ‘your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author's name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 


ELF-CONFIDENCE does not 
mean conceit. It means the 
quiet conviction that success depends 
on things which lie wholly within my 
power. Honesty in word and deed 
is the first essential to enduring suc- 
cess—and I can be honest if I choose. 
The old-fashioned virtues of 
steadfast ioyalty to those above us, 
generous sympathy for those beside 
us, punctuality, accuracy, prudence, 
thrift, courage, fair-mindedness— 
these depend not on our birth or 
station, but on our will power. 

To want them supremely is to 
have them, and the one who has 
them has what all the world desires 
to secure. The world is tired of 
erratic geniuses—men that flare like 
great rockets in the sky and leave a 
great darkness behind them. 

One steady, shining candle is of 
more real service to the world than 
a ton of fireworks. One man abso- 
lutely faithful, prompt, dependabie, 
undismayed by difficulty is a tremen- 
dous asset in the world—to himself, 
his employer, his city and his nation. 
—Broadcaster. 

a 


It, is not so hard to earn money 

as to spend it well—Spurgeon. 
* * * 

High aims form great characters, 
and great objects bring out great 
minds.—Tryon Edwards. 

a, ae 


T is undoubtedly true that the less 
one has to do the less time one 
finds to do it in. One yawns, one 
procrastinates, one can do it when 
one will, and therefore one seldom 
does it at all; whereas those who 
have a great deal of business must, 
to use a vulgar expression, buckle up 
—and then they always find time to 
do it in.—Chesterfield. 
a 


Prosperity is a great teacher; ad- 
versity is a greater. Possession pam- 
pers the mind; privation trains and 
strengthens it.—Hazlitt. 

* * * 


The talent of success is nothing 
more than doing what you can do 
well, and doing well whatever you 
do without a thought of fame. If it 
comes at all it will come because it 
is deserved, not because it is sought 
after.—Long fellow. 
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Opening of “the Bridge of Enlightened Selfishness” Officially Proclaimed As the 
International Peace Bridge, Linking United States and Canada, Just 
Another Demonstration of the Way in Which Modern Business 
Is Eliminating War From Human Life 


cally, ic was a great event—the 

formal dedication of the “Inter- 
national Peace Bridge” over the 
Niagara River at Buffalo. 

His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, took a leading part in the cere- 
mony. So did Premier Stanley 
Baldwin of Great Britain and Vice- 
President Dawes. Secretary of State 
Kellogg was there and Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York and 
Premier Mackenzie King. Any oc- 
casion which could bring out such an 
assembly of notables is news of the 
first magnitude, and not only the 
wires of America but the cables 
across the Atlantic were kept busy 
with full descriptions of the impres- 
sive ceremony. 

A Century of Peace 


Religiously, it was a great occasion 
too. Protestant and Catholic and 
Hebrew clergymen all petitioned the 
Almighty for His blessing. The 
bands played hymns and doxologies 
and the multitude of 200,000 people 
united in singing “God Save the 
King”, “Old Canada” and ““The Star 
Spangled Banner”. That “The Star 
Spangled Banner” was originally in- 
spired by a war between the very 
nations which were participating in 
the celebration made no difference 
now. There had been more than a 
century of peace on the Canadian 
border; and everybody, not only in 
the assembled multitude but among 
the invisible radio millions outside, 


b OLITICALLY and diplomati- 


sensed that something had happened, 


By Wesley McCormick 


to make that peace unanimous and 
everlasting. 

Never in the history of civilization 
was a bridge opened with greater 
pomp. It was a beautiful bridge, un- 
doubtedly, and merited all the beauti- 
ful allusions which were made to it, 
but it was neither the longest nor the 
most expensive bridge in the world, 
nor one requiring the most daring 
feat of engineering. And a. strange 
thing about it, to the uninformed visi- 
tor who just happened on the scene, 
was that it was not owned, for the 
time being at least, nor was it con- 
structed, by either of the govern- 
ments which were now uniting to cel- 
ebrate its completion. 

In fact, it was a toll bridge, 
financed and built and owned and 
operated by the Buffalo and Fort Erie 
Bridge Corporation. 

Technically, this was a private or- 
ganization. Actually, it was as public 
as human civilization, and no mistake 
whatever was made in giving it this 
public recognition. This bridge was 
the result of business—private ‘busi- 
ness, if you will—dedicating itself to 
public service, when all the suppos- 
edly more public agencies had failed ; 
and it had done this without deviating 
at any time from pure business prac- 
tice and business aims. 

The bridge was built by business 
men for business purposes; but_in 
serving business, they were serving 
not only all the people in the Ameri- 
can and Canadian communities con- 
cerned, ‘but all the people in both 


WL: 5 i 


countries and uncounted millions in 
other lands. Beyond that, it strength- 
ened not only the ties of peace be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain but suggested a way toward 
universal peace which may yet prove 
practical: when political and diplo- 
matic ways have failed. 

This is the Way of Enlightened 
Selfishness. . Generally it is referred 
to as the Way of Service; but that 
the real story may be understood 
and the real lesson be learned, the 
strictly business purposes of the 
bridge should be kept in mind. 


Conceived in Commercialism 


It will become a “public” bridge, 
and in all probability a free bridge, 
within a very few years and none of 
the private citizens who hold the cor- 
poration stock will ever draw a divi- 
dend. Nevertheless, it will be 2 
money-making bridge and was built 
with that end in view. It will make 
money for Buffalo and vicinity. It 
was conceived in commercialism and 
dedicated to the principle that all men 
want a lot more of the world’s goods 
than they have ever yet possessed; 
and still it has become a symbol of 
international peace and the subject 
of a great communal religious cere- 
mony comparable to the dedication 
of the world’s greatest cathedrals. 

For seventy-five years there has 
been, agitation. for,.the..building of 
such a bridge in this locality; and for 
seventy-five years there has been no 
opposition-to” the idea. Until the 
building of the ship canal, however, 
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such a structure was considered "dan-» 
gerous to navigation and no plan 
could be devised which could be sanc- 
tioned by the War Department. _ 

In 1913, agitation was renewed by 
the West Side Business Mén’s Asso- 
ciation of Buffalo to induce the 
United States and Canadian govern- 
ments to build the bridge as a memor- 
ial to the Century of Peace which 
had followed the war of 1812-14. 
Their motives were undoubtedly pa- 
triotic. A Century of Peace on a 
3,000 mile border was an inspiring 
achievement and thousands of plans 
for the erection of appropriate mon- 
uments were just then being ad- 
vanced. It was natural that business 
men should propose’a practical me- 
morial, rather than a useless shaft of 
granite, but the situation suggests 
that there was a good deal of en- 
lightened selfishness in their proposal 
as well. 

Detroit, at this time, was just forg- 
ing into position as the fourth largest 
city of the United States. The auto- 
mobile industry, of course, was the 
chief cause of this, but there was a 
good reason why the automobile in- 
dustry should choose. to locate in 
Detroit. For one thing, Detroit was 
accessible to Canada; and with the 
perfection of communication between 
the two countries, a supplementary 
Detroit, under the name of Windsor, 
had sprung up across the river. Busi- 
ness enterprises in Detroit could have 
branch offices in Windsor, under the 
same general supervision, and this 
was an advantage in several ways. 

Out for Industrial Record 

In the first place, it simplified 
Canadian trade when Canadian con- 
sumers were able to deal directly with 
a Canadian firm. “It also simplified 
production to have parts made. in 
Canada assembled, in Canada, if the 
finished machines were bound for 
Canada, rather than to have them 
brought through the United States 
custom housés first. 

But it was not merely: an ‘advan-. 
tage to Canadian trade. Due to Eng- 
land’s trade agreements with: Cana- 
da, anything sold to customers any- 
where in the British Empire might 
be shipped more advantageously from 
Canada than from the United States. 

Even in trade with other foreign 
countries, there might be an advan- 
tage in shipping from the Canadian 
office; for Canada shares in what- 
ever special trade agreements the 
British Empire has been able to make 
throughout the world. ‘For these and 
other reasons, Windsor became a 
considerable. city; and as Windsor 
grew by thousands, Detroit grew by 
hundreds of thousands. 

Buffalo watched this development 
with more than ordinary interest. It 
was not that Buffalo wasn’t growing, 
or that she was morbidly concerned 
with census figures. Buffalo was do- 


ing ‘well, thank you, although : the 
census figures did not always show it. 
Buffalo was expanding industrially 
year by year; but every time a new 
industrial community grew up in her 
vicinity, she did not think it necessary 
to push out her city boundaries and 
count it in as a part of Buffalo after 
that. Geographically, ‘Buffalo is one 
of the smallest of our large cities, 
having only 42 square miles as 
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- for that, the governments might have 


found a way to build the bridge, but 
no funds could be diverted to the 
building of memorials now. 
Sentiment passes in waves. A nice 
thing about enlightened selfishness is 
that it is fairly constant. After the 
war, the two governments were oc- 
cupied with too many other things 
to permit their going on immediately 
withthat memorial. And there were 








-. 











An historic event. The Prince of Wales greeting Vice-President Dawes at the 
ceremonies at the opening of the new international bridge at Buffalo. 


against the 700 square miles officially 
labeled Los Angeles. 


But Buffalo was not making any 
such industrial record as Detroit ; and 
there was no reason for it that Buf- 
falonians. could see, except this matter 
of international communication. Her 
railroad and port facilities were un- 
equalled; and with Niagara so near, 
her power situation was ideal. It is 


quite understandable, then, that the: 


initiative for a useful peace memorial, 
in the form of an international bridge, 
should come from the Buffalo West 
Side Business Men’s Association 
rather than from some historical so- 
ciety or ecclesiastical convention. 
The two governments concerned 
were about won over to the idea when 
the war broke out. If it had not been 


‘of-the line. 


arguments against it now. Why 
should the people of Louisiana and 
Nebraska be taxed for a bridge which 
would mainly benefit Buffalo? 


Without waiting for such senti- 
ments to crystalize, the men compris- 
ing the Bridge Commission suddenly 
changed their plans. They decided 
first to build the bridge and, secondly, 
to build it as expeditiously as possi- 


-sble; and.the expeditious way to get 


anything done is to go ahead and do it. 


So the Buffalo and Fort Erie 
Bridge Company was formed. Frank 
M. Baird was chosen president and 
John W. Van Allen secretary. Other 
officers were selected from both sides 
It was a self-appointed, 
private organization, without any offi- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Comment 





By the Editor 


My guess is that others may “choose” Calvin Coolidge 
to become a presidential candidate. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that the President would not have used much more 
definite language had he irrevocably made up his mind 


not to accept another nomination 
OTHERS MAY 


“CHOOSE” under any circumstances. His selec- 
COOLIDGE tion of the word “choose” leaves the 
TO RUN 


way open, in my opinion, for the final 
decision to be made by others. If the Republican Party 
decides that he is the one man it desires to make the race, 
and if it “demands” that he consent to become a candi- 
date, then the “choosing” would have been done by them 
and not by Mr. Coolidge. 

The business and financial world has not given up hope 
that this will happen. President Coolidge all along has 
been accorded generous credit for having played a vital 
part in bringing about the confidence which .begot the 
gratifying prosperity the nation has enjoyed during his 
term of office. A change in the occupancy of the White 
House would not be contemplated with complete equa- 
nimity, even though a Republican candidate acceptable to 
men of affairs were nominated. 

In view of the noisy, though poorly-founded, talk about 
a “third term,” it is probably wise for Mr. Coolidge not 
to come forward and insist that he be again nominated. 
It is better, under all the circumstances, that the office 
should seek the man than that the man should seek the 
office. There is still a possibility, even a probability, that 
this is what will develop. : 

* * * 


To reach the heart of others, speak and act from your 
own. 
* * * 


Returning after a five weeks’ absence from the country, 
the writer was impressed and saddened by the number of 
leaders who had passed on during that brief period. 
Judge Gary’s death on one day was followed the next day 


sien by that of J. Ogden Armour. An- 
GENERATION nouncement of the death of General 
OF LEADERS Leonard Wood came as a shock. Still 
PASSING 


more unexpected was the sudden death 
of one of the most valuable citizens of the Far West, 
Wigginton E. Creed, erudite lawyer who, after attaining 
fame and fortune as a lawyer, became president of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company with a single view to 
rendering what he regarded as worthwhile service to the 
public. From the rubber industry passed a notable figure 
in the person of B. G. Work, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company. Next, the theatrical world lost one 
of its foremost, most human and best-liked leaders, 
Marcus Loew. 
Verily, the world does not stand still. 
constant change. 
generation. 


Nature decrees 
Therein lies the hope of each coming 


To enjoy a trip to Europe, start off with the thought 
that you are going to do something—a lot—to help her 
to repay her debts to us. Be prepared to pay full prices 
for everything and, on top of this, to hand out tips at 
every turn from morning till night, 


HOW TO an 
ENJOY A Unless you are willing to follow such 
TRIP TO urse with 

EUROPE a course with the utmost cheerfulness, 


stay at home. Don’t draw up any 
hard and fast budget embodying modest expenditures, for 
you will find yourself unable to stick to it. I travelled 
on two steamship lines, the Cunard Line and the Dollar 
Line, and found that part of the expense entirely reason- 
able. But hotel rates, railway fares and, above all, tips 
mount up awkwardly rapidly. Never before did I meet 
so many dead-brokes on the return voyage. All had the 
same tale to tell, namely, that their purse was emptied at 
a disconcerting rate. Personally, I adopted the mental 
expedient of regarding myself and family as contributors 
to Europe’s exchequer, and, consequently, did not find the 
spending process as painful as a Scotsman usually does! 


eee 
He doesn’t get up who gives up. 
2:2 


In Britain “Trade Within the Empire” has become 
more than an airy slogan. The policy is being adopted 
on an unprecedented scale. Throughout Great Britain 
and, indeed, throughout the British Colonies, there is a 
feeling that the British have had to 


BRITONS 
ARE TRADING Dear an unduly heavy share of the 
WITHIN 
THE Expine °°* OF the World .War. Whereas 


Britain is paying her debts, others are 
not paying the debts owed her. Unemployment has been 
on such a scale that greater effort and co-operation have 
been exerted than ever before to supply the Dominions 
with an increasing share of their imports, and the Domin- 
ions in turn have striven to keep as much trade as possible 
within the Empire. The degree of loyalty now existing 
throughout the British Empire is probably greater than 
at any time in the past, notwithstanding the apparent re- 
laxing of the bonds—or the red tape—binding the various 
Dominions to the Mother Country. This condition may 
facilitate the growth of mass production in Britain, « 
development of fundamental importance if Britain is to 
regain the place she formerly occupied among the indus- 
trial Powers of the world. 


oe 
The champion boxer trains hard. Life is a battle. 
x * * 


Look to to-morrow and plan for to-morrow—but don’t 
forget to work to-day. 
* * * 


The biggest game usually takes the most stalking. 
* * * 


Money made at the cost of friendships is too dear. 
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One impression gathered by the writer during a visit 
to Europe is that other countries are eager to wage tariff 
wars against us. France has already opened hostilities: 
Foreigners complain that we insist upon repayment of 
war debts but throw the most effective 


Soy goog obstacle at our command against their 
og " doing so—by maintaining what they 


characterize as outrageously high tariff 
rates on our imports. They emphasize that there is not 
gold enough available in the world to liquidate the debts 
owed America and that payment can’t be made only by 
shipping us their products. Yet, they resentfully point 
out, we do our worst to shut out these products. All 
indications are that reprisals will be resorted to. 

France has shocked Americans interested in doing busi- 
ness with that country by adopting a new tariff which 
imposes greatly increased, and in some instances absolute- 
ly prohibitive, rates on the importation of American man- 
ufactured products. No such drastic imposts had been 
expected. Whereas the recently concluded Franco-Ger- 
man commercial treaty accorded Germany “the most fav- 


ored nation” treatment, the United States is penalized to,. 


the maximum under the new schedules. On certain arti- 
cles the old rates of a few francs have been multiplied 
ten.times or more. Taxing American products four times 
as much as German products, and even more, gives *‘Ger- 
man manufacturers an incontestable advantage and 
makes prompt action by the American Government imper- 
ative. October 15th has been provisionally fixed for the 
opening of official trade negotiations between Washington 
and Paris, but delays are feared. 

America must be prepared to experience similar tactics 
by other nations. Our overwhelming industrial strength 
excites envy and resentment. Our readiness to ‘scale 
down greatly the war obligations of foreign.countries has 
evoked little or no gratitude but has, rather, incited bitter 
complaint about our “avariciousness”—you will remember 
that America has beeri dubbed “Uncle Shylock.” 

Alfthat this country can do—but it should not do less— 
is to’ follow a tolerant, magnanimous, generous, sympa- 
thetic. course towards our brother-nations and trust te 


time and the right to bring about fuller, fairer, more 
friendly understanding. 
*x * _ 


Face. facts or youll slip backwards, 
a * * * 

Try talking less. 

- a wc 


A. G. Gurney, the American Express. Compasiy’s S-gen- 


eral manager in France, knows how to entertain.» He has’ 
enriched the. spirit. of hospitality which - he « inibibed. ” 


through long residence in Chicago by-a knowledge of the 
art of ordering an ideal dinner which 


THIS 

AMERICAN he has cultivated «through years | of 
WAS r 
LITE residencésin Paris; A very. ‘prominent 


commetided to Mr. Gurney’s kindly attention, ' “and “Mr: 
Gurney proceeded to show Him what: ‘the fisiést chef in 


Frafice could’ do—to say néthine 6fwhat the firleét soil ° 


in France could do in the way of producing grapes. His 


guest was blessed with a keen and ample appetite. . He. .... 


was enthusiastic in his praise of the feast provided and 
adequately profuse in his thanks for his host’s liberality. 


Middle’ “Western business” than “was. 
et he: follows: duri ; 
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He finished by insisting upon opportunity to return the 
compliment. 

Mr. Gurney next day piloted him to a restaurant where 
a good-enough table d’hote dinner was supplied. When 
the Middle Westerner was handed the check, he first ex. 
pressed astonishment at its modesty, and then intimates 
that he felt relieved, as he had had the feeling that Mr. 
Gurney must have spent some money in entertaining him 
the previous day! The ex-Chicagoan was too polite to 
tell him that one bottle of vintage wine had cost more 
than the total table d’hote meal. Who says Americans 
don’t know how to be polite? 

* * * 
Don’t, like an auto, need an accelerator. 
e #8 

I left Britain, after a tour through England and Scot- 
land, feeling depressed. I came away with the conviction 
that Britain has lost her world-dominance afd that she is 
not following a course calculated to..restore* gg, old-time 
pre-erttinertt power. British. industry 


pal is being crushed: by taxation and her 
STRONG wage earners are not acting as if awa 
GOVERNMENT 8 r 


of the dire necessity for exerting 
themselves to the limit to co-operate in bringing about 
more healthy and prosperous conditions. The energy, the 
loyalty, the ambition now so gratifyingly common in 
American industry are not equally in evidence in Britain. 


Deep, widespread hostility prevails among workers. | 


Everywhere you find dissatisfied families, chafing to 
emigrate, usually to the United States. Large and small 
business. men complain bitterly of ruinous tax burdens. 
Large land owners have been hit even harder and many 
of them are denuding the woods and: forests of their 
estates to market lumber in order to meet taxes. 
Meanwhile, the. Baldwin Governmént continues the 
anachronistic dole, the weekly tnemployment payments 
instituted following the war when, perhaps, such a make- 
shift was necessary. Hundreds-of ‘thousands of families 
now avoid work and live in idleness at the expense of 
the Government. Agitation agaihststhe dole is widespread 


. and emphatic, but'no Administration has yet had courage 
~ enough ‘to abolish it. - 


~The election of another Labor 
Government is regarded as a distinct possibility should 
any policy highly‘distasteful to the rank and file of the 
people be attempted.” 

What ‘Britain needs:is a strong government, backed up 


_ by all the law-abiding working classes and others higher 


up. the financial scale.Drastic governmental. economies 


“are essential to-reduce Britain’ s overhead if her industry 


and* business aréto* recover something of their pre-war 
vigor. ~ Effective action, “however, may not be possible 
until the wage-earning Classes, by an adequate process of 
education, can be made to.realizeclearly that their own 
fate is bound up ‘with thaf’of industry and business and 


_ that heroic. pentane ate aoulutrly necessary for the fu- 


ture well-being of all. 
As I seé it,-B ritait 






is at the chibrtads, The course 
the’ next few years. will determine 

‘whether she is to be:the all-taighty nation of yesteryear oF 

is doomed fo fo We ‘other riatiofis which rose to dazzling 

pene and then declined. 

* * * 


Some salesmen forget that if they kill the sheep they 
can shear no more wool. 
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ILL Henry Ford 
W achieve a triumph- 


7 One” of the new Ford make 
will roll off the moving plat- 


ant comeback ? : form under its own power and 
| have just had intimate || Can Ford Achieve | 


talks with Mr. Ford in Detroit 


made completely by machinery 
in the regular way. Any 


concerning his new car and the A Comeback? number of experimental cars 


company’s prospects. 

Mr. Ford has often been — 

oted in the past as talking 
a dogmatically, even oracularly, about himself and 
the ability of his organization to accomplish things. 

Well, I did not find that kind of a Henry Ford. He 
is indulging in no high-falutin’ declarations that his new 
car will sweep the world like a whirlwind. 

Mr. Ford was conducting me over the huge building 
containing, among other things, cars which have played 
a historic part in Mr. Ford’s career, and when we came 
to “The Fifteen Millionth Ford,” I asked: 

“How long do you figure it will be until you turn out 
your fifteen millionth new car?” 

“TJ really couldn’t say,” Mr. Ford said, hesitatingly. 
He paused. Then added: 

“Tt shouldn’t take but a few years. Of course, the new 
car will take longer to build, but we have greater facilities 
than ever before.” There was another pause. Then: 

“It should take us only a few years.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Ford was more ready to talk 
about the magnitude of the problem of turning their huge 
plants upside down to fit them to make the new car in 
huge quantities than he was to talk cocksuredly about the 
outcome. He did remark in a modest way: 

“They tell me that 400,000 orders have already been 
booked by our dealers.” 

This, too, before prospective buyers have been told 
anything about specifications of the new car or its price. 

“We haven’t yet fixed the price,” Mr. Ford explained. 
“We won’t be able to do that until we know exactly about 
our costs.” 

I was rather astounded to learn that all the parts of 
the new car have not yet been decided upon. 

“We are still experimenting,” said Mr. Ford, “although 
only with a few minor things. The main parts have 
been settled upon and production in some of them is 
already coming on.” 

The writer had mistakenly assumed that even before 
the famous model T ceased to be built, the Ford organi- 
zation would have had their new car completely designed 
and ready to put into mass production just as soon as the 
gigantic task of making-over the machinery was complet- 
ed. By way of explanation Mr. Ford said: 

“We can’t afford to make any mistakes in the new car. 
Some of the ideas embodied in it I have had for years, 
but we must not only have the new car absolutely up-to- 
date but we must try to be ahead of the times because we 
hope to produce the new car for years. It is too big a 
job for us to go through this kind of an experience every 
year or two. We must get things just right. And we 
must keep down the price. Our job is to suppply the 
best car possible at the lowest price. If we didn’t have 
to get our price down lower than everybody else, the 
problem would be easy enough.” 

The truth thus is that neither Mr. Ford nor anyone 
else in the organization knows definitely when “Number 











have been made—the writer 
rode in two or three of them 
—but they have been con- 
structed almost entirely by hand. 

Judging by the colossal magnitude of the Ford plants, 
and considering the many thousands of machines and 
tools necessary for producing the new car, it would seem 
to the ignorant layman that it may take a couple of months 
before the new Ford car, being still only in the final 
experimental stages, can be put under quantity production. 
It will astonish me if you will be able to see any con- 
siderable number of new Fords on the road much before 
Christmas—but Ford, be it remembered, has astonished 
the world before now. 

As for the car itselfi—assuming that the final product 
will be much the same as the latest experimental cars—it 
will bear no resemblance whatever to the old Ford. The 
tires will be the same size, but that is about all. Even the 
wheels will be entirely different; they are of the steel 
spoke variety—just as was the famous racer which young 
Henry Ford made and in which he won glory by licking 
Alexander Winton many years ago. 

It is a four-cylinder job, not a six. 

The car embodies features found on other up-to-date 
cars, such as four-wheel brakes, the modern type of 
springs, regular gear shifts, speedometer, ammeter, ac- 
celerator, carburetor regulator, illuminated gasoline gauge 
directly in front of the driver, lock, etc. 

The gas tank, stoutly welded into one piece, is carried 
directly in front of the windshield, thus giving gravitation 
flow. 

General Manager C. E. Sorensen emphasized that, 
apart from the case, the motor contains no castings but 
that forged steel is employed throughout. The construc- 
tion of the differential is entirely different; here also 
forged steel is used. 

“The new car, of course, weighs more than the old 
one,” Mr. Ford told me, “but not very much more. We 
will still manage to keep it under a ton. 

“It will have forty horsepower.” This is considerably 
more than twice the power of the old car. 

Mr. Ford related with evident satisfaction that one 
day recently four of the cars set out early in the morning 
and that by midnight two of them had covered 619 miles 
and the other two 650 miles each. A speed of 60 miles 
an hour is said to have been reached. 

It will astonish many to learn that, although car pro- 
duction has been stopped for several months and the new 
model is not yet completed, the Ford plants at Detroit are 
employing 65,000. Mr. Ford added this information: 

“The 65,000 men now on our payroll are drawing as 
much as was formerly paid to 90,000. A lot of the work 
we have been doing lately has called for very highly 
skilled men.” : 

In conclusion, the writer got the impression, from the 
experimental cars, that the new Ford will not look very 
much different from other low-priced cars. Taking it for 
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granted that it will give satisfactory performance, it 
would seem that, whether Ford proves able to stage a 
brilliant comeback will depend almost entirely upon how 
much he will be able to undersell the best makers of other 
low-priced cars and that, as already stated, has not yet 
been determined by Mr. Ford and his son Edsel—“Edsel 
and I,” said Mr. Ford, “have personally passed upon 


everything connected with the new car.” 
* * * 


Other countries delight to honor their citizens who 
build up great enterprises which contribute to national 
prosperity. America’s method is to indict them—Gary, 
Rockefeller, Harriman, Morgan, Eastman and other 
giants all had their activities attacked 
by Washington. Instead of giving 
our dynamic leaders titles our Govern- 
ment tries to brand them. The Effi- 
ciency Magazine of London says editorially : 


In my opinion, the ablest, wisest and noblest American now 
alive is John D. Rockefeller. He is now nearly 90 years of age. 
He built up the Standard Oil Company, one of the most humane 
companies in the world, as well as one of the largest. He pensions 
off his employees, at 60, with half their pay. He looks after the 
children and widows of his workers. 

Yet he has never received one word of praise from any Amer- 
ican Government, nor from the American people in any way. 
He has been hated and lied about and dragged into the law courts 
for the last 40 years. 

No American paper would print this article, such is the blind 
animosity against this man. The way in which he has been 
treated is a disgrace to America, as thousands of Americans know, 
but dare not say. 

The Rockefeller Foundation was endowed with about $200,000,- 
000 by Mr. Rockefeller. It spends all its income on the promo- 
tion of the health of the world. Last year it gave about $1,250,- 
000 to various hospitals and universities in Great Britain. I, for 
one, dare give a word of praise to this much-slandered man, who 
has done good and not evil all his life. 

Well, here is.one American publication that dares to 


reprint the foregoing statement ! 
. +4 


A_ WORD 


AMERICAN 


Your mind is your mint. What are you coining? 
* * * 

I entered a large French bank in Paris with a letter 
of credit. A doorman directed me to an upstairs waiting 
room. Here I was received by a one-armed war victim, 
apparently a messenger, told him what I wanted, and 
oun own a long wait the money was 
BANKS 1anded me by a uniformed porter who 
DO THINGS seemed to expect a tip—at least he 
Sarrar cheerfully accepted one. I left feel- 
ing that this was an extremely cold way for the bank to 
conduct business, that I and other customers were kept 
at a needless distance from the real inside of the bank, 
that there was an implied objection to have customers 
meet the responsible bank employees, to say nothing of 
officers. At the Morgan banking house in Paris custom- 
ers are treated according to American methods. Their 
business is done inside the bank-house proper and done 
directly with the responsible employees. Also, business 
is done with greater despatch. 

Our American banks have learned during recent years 
the: importance of the personal touch, of friendly contact 
with the people, of ready accessibility. European bankers 
hold themselves aloof; the more responsible officers are 
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shielded behind several closed doors. That the Americay 

system is better is suggested by the enormous growth of 

American branch banks in Europe. 1s it not true that we 

all like to do business in an atmosphere that is friendly; 
* * x 

No purpose commensurate with the loss of life entailed 
is being achieved by overseas flights. That oceans can 
be crossed has been demonstrated. But experience has 
proved that the percentage of fatal failures is so high 

that wholesale additional risks should 
STOP : . Ne 
FLYING not be run until the science of aviation 
WITHOUT has made further progress. Let desir- 
PURPOSE! 

able tests of endurance, etc., be now 
made over land, not across oceans. Recent fatalities have 
been so numerous as to hurt rather than help the popv- 
larity of flying. Beyond fleeting glory for the partici- 
pants, little or nothing is to be gained by such hazardous 
exploits as have been indulged in recently. A government 
that has control over every ship that leaves a port surely 
could consistently exercise a reasonable measure of con- 
trol over airships proposing to depart overseas—without 
stopping sensible progress in aviation. Bravery which 
accomplishes something worthwhile is to be encouraged. 
Merely foolhardiness calculated to accomplish nothing 
worthwhile is to be discouraged. Meanwhile, newspapers 
can help by devoting smaller headlines and less space 
to “stunt” flying. 

* * * 

No fewer than 7,000 deaths were caused by automobiles 
in America during the last twelve months. New York's 
toll alone was over 1,000. London has 2,000 street acci- 
dents of all kinds every week. Can anything be done to 
cut down this carnage? We all know 
that there is much unskilled, careless, 
reckless driving. Does it not follow 
that if driving can be improved the 
death-toll will be reduced? How can driving be im- 
proved? Herbert N. Casson, the real efficiency authority, 
writes : 


Most drivers receive very little direct help and advice from 
the management. Every driver should have a street map, of the 
territory he covers. Also, he should have written instructions. 
He should be told what he ought to know about his truck. Short 
talks should be given to drivers on the ignition system, care of 
the motor can, lubrication, causes of lost power, misfiring, smoke 
from motor, etc. 

Once a year the drivers should be given a dinner. Why not? 
At this dinner the president should give a short address and 
award any prizes. A good, careful driver can lengthen the life 
of his vehicle by at least three years. If he does, he should re- 
ceive a bonus. A fair bonus would be at least one-quarter of 
the amount that he saved his firm. As soon as a new driver is 
engaged, a neat little sign should be put upon his vehicle, as 
follows: “This car has never been in an accident. Safety first.” 
As soon as he has a serious accident, this sign will be removed. 
It should not be removed for any minor accident. Also, a very 
good plan is to put a small removable panel on a truck with the 
driver's name on. 

Monthly reports should be issued to all drivers. These reports 
would show the mileage during the month, the amount of gasoline 
used, the average miles per gallon, and so forth. These reports 
would show which driver had been most efficient, and drivers 
would compare their reports. They would know by these reports 
that the company has its eye upon them and knows when they do 
well and when they do badly. 


x * *® 


SAVES LIFE 
AND MONEY 
BY TEACHING 
DRIVERS 


The little man can’t se far. 
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London speaking. . . 
We want 




















“| HAD URGENT NEED yesterday,” 
writes a London«: barrister, “to confer 
with a brother lawyer in New York. 


LOOO 
cars 


THE MANAGING DIRECTOR of a 
motors company in London talked 
with an automobile factory in the 
American Middle West and ordered 
a thousand cars. Amount involved, 
$1,500,000. Communication was 
over the regular long distance lines, 
and by radio telephone across the 
Atlantic. Delivery dates and other de- 
tails were arranged; business condi- 
tions of the moment were discussed. 


... The conference was disposed of satis-. company, “the result of a telephone call 


factorily in 3, minutes.” 


with London this morning... . It was 


A New York department store sold so. the thrill of a lifetime. ... And it’s won- 
much of acertain silk that ithadtoknow derful how much conversation can be 
whether more could be shipped from crowded into a four or five minute talk.” 
London immediately. More was quickly Use transatlantic service for business 


ordered by transatlantic telephone. 


and social calls. It’s simplicity itself. Just 


“I cannot resist letting you know,” ask for “Long Distance” and place your 
writes the president of another American call in the usual way. .. . Number, please? 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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(Continued from page 20) 

like manna from Heaven in such 
times the supply would quickly be 
exhausted by the over-expansion of 
loans and credits and by the flow of 
cash out of the bank vaults and into 
the pockets of the people in conse- 
quence of inflated wages. Under 
any sound banking system reserves 
never run short except as a conse- 
quence of extravagance and inflation ; 
and when they do run short they 
cannot be replenished with physical 
money but only by means of thrift 
and deflation. 

One powerful cause of changes in 
bank reserves-may be found in the 
interflow of cash between the bank 
vaults and the pockets of the people. 
Broadly stated, cash flows out of the 
banks into the pockets of the people 
in prosperous times, and back into 
the banks in unprosperous times. 
More accurately, however, the banks 
and the United States Treasury 
should be considered together, on the 
one hand, and the pockets of the 
people and the tills and safes of mer- 
chants, on the other. The main point 
is, nevertheless, that pockets fill up 
with cash in good times and become 
depleted during periods of unemploy- 
ment and depression. 

Nor is this movement without sig- 
nificance. It is great enough, consid- 
ered entirely by itself, to bring about 
an important diminution of bank re- 
serves in boom times. The move- 
ment is traceable through the statis- 
tics compiled by the Comptroller of 
Currency showing the percentage of 
money “not in the Treasury or 
banks.” During the greatest booms 
labor becomes relatively unproductive 
at the very time when wage scales 
are the highest, so that labor costs 
per unit of output becomes enor- 
mous. So it is that in such times 
the employers of labor, owing not 
only to this cause but also to the 
piling up of inventories, are unable 
to deposit in the banks as much 
money as they draw out for the pay- 
ment of wages and costs, with the 
result that cash flows out of the 
banks into the pockets of employees. 


Decrease in Cash Transactions 


This ebb and flow of cash is shown 
in the accompanying chart; and, in- 
cidentally, it is a good picture of the 
varying prosperity of the masses. 
The prosperity of the masses and 
that of entrepreneurs does not al- 
ways coincide as to dates. When 
wages or employment are depressed, 
the masses spend their cash accumu- 
lations for living costs and the money 
flows back into the banks. The de- 
pletion of bank reserves in boom 
times is partly due to these causes. 
The general downward trend of the 
accompanying chart is due to the 
growing popularity of the banking 
habit and to the corresponding rela- 


tive decrease in cash transactions, 
using the word “cash” literally. 

An aspect of money movement, 
which is very important in popular 
tradition but not at all in current ex- 
perience, is the change from time to 
time in the supply or quantity of our 
money. It is true that the old theory 
that prices respond almost without 
qualification to changes in the quan- 
tity of money has been abandoned 
by some economists and greatly qual- 
ified by nearly all. Nevertheless, 
many learned economists and financial 
writers are still writing and thinking 
as though the quantity of money 
were in itself the controlling factor in 
the price level. In other words, the 
admitted limitations of the theory 
are not taken to heart ; and the minds, 
even of the learned, still fondly love 
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dinarily use for purchasing goods or 
products in any large way is not cash 
but bank credits; and these credits 
have been rendered extremely flexible 
by the use of clearing houses, Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, commercial paper, 
acceptances and by all the machinery 
of the Federal Reserve System. Com- 
mercial credits, too, referring to bills 
receivable or payable, expand and 
contract in response to the needs of 
trade; and so does our volume of 
bank notes. Thus purchasing power 
has become primarily a question of 
earnings, and secondarily a question 
of credits, while physical money has 
become so unimportant an influence 
upon the price level that the study of 
such money is more likely to lead to 
confusion than intelligence, except in 
the case of bank reserves. 








Movement 


1893 to 1897 
1897 
1903-6 to 1911 
1911 
1913 
1917 
1920 


*1903. 71906. 








Money Not in Treasury or Banks 
Percentage 
62.15% to 53.13% 

53.13 


Same Per Capita 


$16.14 to $13.87 
13.87 to *18.88 
$20.39 to 17.75 
17.75 to 18.61 
18.61 to 22.77 
22.77 to 40.47 
40.47 to 34.20 


to 56.61 
to 46.93 . 
to 48.69 
to 43.85 
to 54.93 

_ to 44.06 














the confessed fallacy. One learned 
organization in its dissertations upon 
commodity prices devotes most of the 
space to a discussion of gold, just as 
though there were some traceable 
relation between the quantity of gold 
and the level of prices. 

The popularity of this fallacy is no 
sufficient reason for devoting much 
space to it in a condensed work of. 
this kind; for we are striving here 
not to make converts, but.to set forth 
the principles of forecasting- as. in- 
dicated by our own business experi- 
ence. Professor Taussig, in ‘his 
“Principles of Economics,” has nicely 
summarized this whole controverted 
subject in the fewest possible words, 
as follows: 

“What determines prices in a high- 
ly developed community is the rela- 
tion between the quantity of goods 
and the quantity of purchasing power 
in terms of money. Formulated in 
this way, the quantity theory holds 
good. It is strictly true that the gen- 
eral range of prices depends—the 
quantity of things on sale being given 
—on the volume of purchasing power 
in terms of money. But that volume 
is by no means the same as the 
volume of specie or of what is gen- 
erally termed ‘money.’ ” 

Under our present banking and 
financial system physical money has 
but little influence upon purchasing 
power. During the price slump of 
1921—the most drastic slump of re- 
cent times—our gold money supply 
very greatly increased. What we or- 


Time was when because of lack of 
credit facilities money was probably 
the dominant factor in prices... Espe- 
cially was this true more than a cen- 
tury ago; and even in our own brief 
history hard money and prices moved 
in generally parallel directions up to 
the-time when credit facilities were 
developed in the forms of clearing 
houses. and.sound banks. The New 
York Clearing House was established 
in 1853 and the National Banking 
System in 1864, 

By way of testing the quantity 
theory historically, we tabulated the 
movements of our per capita circula- 
tion of money and of our toial specie 
holdings in parallel columns with the 
swings of the general price level from 
1791 to date. The tabulation disclosed 
that quantity of money and the price 
level moved somewhat parallel up to 
1854 in a fairly consistent way, but 
not since them. In five out of the ten 
substantial swings of prices since 
1854 the quantity of money moved 
in the opposite direction from the 
price level, so that, practically speak- 
ing, one gains only an even chance 
of being right through studying quan- 
tity—a chance like the toss of a coin. 
Not much more is to be gained, ex- 
cept in knowledge of status, from a 
study of velocity of circulation, since 
the velocity itself is a consequence 
of high prices and trade activity and 
not a cause thereof. The velocity of 
circulation responds to the speed of 
business transaction just as the veloc- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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between Profit and Loss 


Distribution economies frequent- 
ly make the difference between pro- 
fit and loss in marketing products 
in the Great Metropolitan Market 
of New York. Cutting distribution 
costs is vitally important because 
so often production costs have been 
reduced almost to a minimum 
through engineering developments. 


Manufacturers must look to their 
distribution systems for the addi- 
tional savings demanded today by 
keen price competition. The rapid 
development of hand to mouth 
buying has left many manufac- 
turers with stocks of merchandise 
in their own New York storerooms 
formerly carried on the retailer’s 
shelves .. . and financed by him. 


Muchremainsto beaccomplished 
in reducing the high distribution 
cost which usually results from 
carrying heavy merchandise re- 
serves. for delivery to merchants 
who deliberately delay ordering 
until their own supply is exhausted. 
Bush Systems have been developed 
to meet this particular problem... 
to insure low inventory charges on 
such reserve merchandise . . . to in- 
sure quickest possible deliveries to 
point of demand. 


Smaller spot stocks, frequently — 


BUSH 


DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 


1. Freight cars taken over 
from any railroad, care- 
fully unloaded and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


2. Merchandise checked 
and entered on inven- 
tory forms, and irregu- 
larities immediately re- 
ported. 


3. Special inspection of 
merchandise involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing. 


4. Immediate release of 
merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions. 


5. Automatic stock rec- 
ords posted and month- 
ly summaries issued of 
total withdrawals and 
stocks on hand. 


6. Delivery of merchan- 
dise to any point in 
Greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


7. Open Stock Service in- 
cludes unpacking cases, 
stocking merchandisein 
special compartments 
according to size, style 
and type of product, 
and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted 
orders. 

















8. Special combinations of 
- Bush facilities arranged 
for manufacturers with 
special, large scale dis- 
tribution problems. 





BUSH TERMINAL Co. 


Distribution Service 


New York 
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replenished, result from Bush Ser- 
vice. No unnecessary merchandise, 
and therefore no unnecessary ex- 
pense, can possibly exist under this 
system. Minimum inventory is its 
aim... but a minimum that is flex- 
ible, varying automatically with 
the needs of each manufacturer’s 
sales seasons. 


There is no fixed overhead to be 
paid for during slack seasons. You 
incur no such charges for there are 
no unused facilities under the Bush 
System .. . an important feature 
today when price competition has 
reached its peak . . . another aid to 
distribution economies and so to 
profits instead of losses. 


Manufacturers with large scale 
distribution problems in Metro- 
politan New York can arrange to 
use any spe- 
cial combina- 
tion of Bush 
Terminal fa- 
cilities for re- 
ceiving,stock- 
ing, manufac- 
turing and 
distributing 
merchandise 
in any quan- 
tity desired. 
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Bus‘: Terminal Company 

Distribution Service—Dept. E-5 

100 Broad St., New York 

You may send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, ‘‘ Distribution Perfected. ”’ 
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Tue giant buttresses of the Continental 
Divide form the western bulk of Mon- 
tana. A dazzling mass of enormous 
mountains, capped with glaciers, blan- 
keted with primeval forests, with tor- 
rents of blue water rushing down their 
slopes and out upon the vast sweep of 
open plain to the eastward. The west- 
ern slopes open into enormous valleys 
scoured by swirling rivers that rush 
away through Idaho, Oregon, Washing- 
ton to the Pacific. 


Raw, magnificent country, hardly 
touched by man, though its potential- 
ities are staggering. Vast areas of un- 
prospected mountains packed with im- 
measurable mineral wealth. Great 
timber resources lightly touched. 
Warm rich valleys of extraordinary 
beauty. 

Power: One-tenth potential minimum 
water-power of United States. Volume suf- 
ficient to submerge all Montana’s plains 
under six inches of water. Montana already 
leads in per capita electric consumption. 
Monthly hydro-electric production, 
82,000,000 kilowatt hours. 

Minerats: Second in copper, silver, zinc 
production. Butte alone has produced one- 
third of America’s copper, one-sixth of 
world’s supply. Two billion dollars mineral 
wealth from this one spot. Big iron re- 


sources. Enormous phosphate deposits. 
Largest known reserve of manganese in 
America. Estimated available coal, 381 


billion tons! 

_ Gas, om: One of the largest natural gas 
reserves. Geological reports now indicate 
Montana will be among greatest oil-produc- 
ing centers. Over a hundred companies 
already operating. 

TimBer: One of the three great bodies of 
soft timber left in the world extends 
through Idaho into Montana. 

AcricuttureE: Agricultural Montana oc- 
cupies chiefly the fertile plains watered by 
the Missouri and Yellowstone and numerous 
tributaries. But the warm valleys of indus- 
trial Montana are also extremely rich in 
diversified crops and livestock. 


On top of the world 


More great national parks are embraced 
in this mountainland of romance and 
adventure than anywhere else in the 
country. It forms the shoulders of the 
Nation with hands stretched east and 
west. Its great resources, converted by 
cheap power into commercial products, 
are finding rapidly expanding markets 
on the Pacific. As the Appalachian 
Mountains dominate the Atlantic Re- 
gion with their great resources of coal, 
iron and water-power, so this colossal 
mountain region is destined to dominate 
the Nation. 


Life is at its best in Montana. Its 
wine-sparkling climate has reduced the 
human death rate to one of the lowest 
on record. It is a big and wholesome 
country where wild game, mountain 
trout, indescribable natural beauty add 
much to the joy of daily existence. It 
is a land, too, of startling contrasts, 
where beautiful modern cities are rising 
rapidly. 

One of the proudest boasts of a man 
of the Northwest is that he is a Montanan! 
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Mountains of precious minerals . . Power of ¥ 
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‘SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN 
ROUTE TO THE e 
PACIFIC AND FAR EAST 


























































































The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cith han 
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in CitiesqKansas City, Omaba, Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 
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Water-power harnessed 
to the rails 


One of the most notable advances ever 
made in transcontinental travel was the 
electrification for 660 miles of the vast 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system. 
Electrification extends from Harlowton 
in Montana across four mountain ranges 
—the Belt, Bitter Root, Rockies and 
Cascades—to shipside on Puget Sound. 
Most of the power is drawn from the 
Missouri River at Great Falls. 
Utilization of this force by The Mil- 
waukee Road is typical of its modern 
character. Also typical is the equip- 
ment of passenger cars with roller bear- 
ings—the first railway in America to 
adopt this revolutionary improvement. 
Not only does The Milwaukee Road 
penetrate the mountains and valleys of 
industrial Montana, its vast system also 
forms a network over one-fourth the Na- 
tion. From Chicago to Kansas City, 
Omaha and Sioux City; to Milwaukee, 
Upper Michigan Peninsula, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul; to the Black Hills; to Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Tacoma, the Olympic 
Peninsula and the Pacific Ocean. 
' This great artery, 11,000 miles long, 
employing 60,000 people, brings life and 
energy to the great body of all the North- 
west. Machinery, tools, manufactured 
products, pure-bred stock, high-grade 
seeds, and people, pour in an endless 
stream along its tracks. Raw materials 
come pulsing back to the great indus- 
trial centers both east and west. 


When you go West 
This year saw imports from Asia gain- 
ing over imports from any other part 
of the world. When you go to the 
Coast, take the famous Olympian over 
the shortest route to the sea where 
America comes closest to the unlimited 
markets of the Far East. Study this 
significant trend at first hand while 
passing in greatest comfort through one 
of the most beautiful regions on earth 







































Room 884, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Make a check before the region that interests you. 
We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other business organizations who will supply 
you with detailed information. 


Puget Sound Eastern Dakotas 
Inland Western Gate 
au! 
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ity of an automobile wheel responds 
to the speed of the engine. 

Nor has the international move- 
ment of gold any constant relation to 
prosperity or welfare unless it occurs 
und.c the operation of Gresham’s 
Law. 

A gold movement is always signifi- 
cant; but the significance is often 
itself a mystery to be unravelled only 
by foreign exchange experts and 
secret diplomacy, if at all. It is quite 
too complex and mysterious to serve 
as a beacon light to the forecaster. 
We were importing gold during the 
booms of 1834 to 1836; 1880 to 1881 ; 
1897 to 1899 and 1906. We were 
exporting gold during the booms of 
1853 to 1856 and 1905. Now that 
we have become a creditor nation our 
international gold movement will 
probably be even more complex than 
in the past. Seasonally, our net gold 
imports tend to be small from Janu- 
ary to June inclusive and large from 
August to December inclusive, owing 
mostly to the seasonal movements of 
net merchandise exports. 


Effect of Crop Movements 


Changes in bank reserves are sig- 
nificant because they respond, with a 
good deal of regularity, to the expan- 
sion or contraction of general credits. 
A sharp decrease in reserves to an 
abnormally low level denotes an over- 
expansion of credits; but one has to 
discriminate very carefully to deter- 
mine what constitutes an abnormally 
low level. Throughout modern his- 
tory banking methods have been 
steadily improving, with the result 
that the normal ratio of reserves to 
loans or deposits has been steadily 
falling. A decline in the reserve 
ratios appears not to be very signifi- 
cant unless it is accompanied by other 
evidences of credit strain, such as ad- 
vances in coinmodity prices, in the 
ratios of loans to deposits and in in- 
terest rates. Likewise, a sharp in- 
crease in bank reserves to an abnor- 
mally high proportion denotes a 
thorough deflation of credits. 

The seasonal trend or curve of 
bank reserves is dominated by the 
crop movement and the Autumn 
trade. About one-fourth of our adult 
male population is engaged in agri- 
culture; and our farm production is 
so large in total value as to be the 
main cause of the so-called Autumn 
boom. The crops are harvested and 
moved to market principally in the 
months of September to January in- 
clusive ; and since these farm products 
are paid for largely in manufactures 
and merchandise, their movement to 
the city markets brings about a recip- 
rocal movement of manufactures and 
merchandise from the cities to the 
agricultural regions. 

Before the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, when cash was much used in 


paying for the crops, the harvesting 
and crop movement caused a heavy 
flow of cash from New York to the 
interior during September to Novem- 
ber inclusive; and later, when the 
farmers and rural communities were 
spending the crop money, there oc- 
curred two large flows of cash from 
the interior to New York—one in 
January and the other in May to 
July inclusive. This past history is 
still significant because, although the 
crops are now paid for largely 
through credits on the books of the 
Federal Reserve System (the Gold. 
Settlement Fund and the Federai Re- 
serve Agents’ Fund) yet, there un- 
doubtedly occurs an alternating flow 
of capital and credits between New 
York and the interior which corre- 
sponds roughly to the former move- 
ments of currency. In other words, 
as between New York and the inter- 
ior, the balance of trade, speaking in 
international language, is distinctly in 
favor of New York in January, May, 
June and July, and in favor of the 
interior during September, October 
and November. 


Furthermore, during the commer- 
cially dull season, namely from Feb- 
ruary to August inclusive, cash tends 
to flow from the pockets of the people 
and the tills of merchants into the 
banks, so that pocket money is turn- 
ing into bank reserves. On the other 
hand, during the commercially active 
season, meaning September to Janu- 
ary inclusive, bank reserves are turn- 
ing into pocket money, which means 
that cash is flowing out of the banks 
into pockets and tills. Much of the 
change, however, in the reserve ra- 
tios is due rather to the contraction 
and expansion of credits (loans and 
deposits) than to this alternating flow 
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of cash. It is significant, then, that 
bank reserves in the United States 
as a whole tend to reach their maxi- 
mum in August and their minimum 
in January. In New York they tenu, 
all for the above reasons, to reach 
their maximum in June and their 
minimum in December. 


Physical Money Losing Importance 


With every advance in the science 
of banking and in the art of manag- 
ing mercantile credits, physical money 
is losing importance as an economic 
factor. It might regain that impor- 
tance, in theory, if the world’s gold 
supplies fell below the absolute 
minimum still required; but no such 
event is in the least probable because 
the minimum itself is falling year by 
year. Undoubtedly, Gresham’s Law 
will always retain its full force; but 
this law is brought into operation not 
so much by economic as by political 
and fiscal circumstances. The main 
points for the forecaster are that 
money does not actually possess its 
reputed influence over commodity 
prices, general credits or even bank 
reserves; that the great realities in 
the world of finance are intangible 
rather than physical, and that the 
modern Macedonians who persist in. 
worshipping at the altar of gold coin 
are pretty sure to go wrong in fore- 
casting. Two of the really important 
aspects of money are the alternating 
flow between banks and pockets, and 
the movements of bank reserves; for 
both of these have consistent relations 
to the expansion and contraction of 
credits. 

This is the eleventh article 
of a series on Business Fore- 
casting. The twelfth will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 


What Business Can Learn from the Red Cross. 
(Continued from page 13) 


business leaders who have gone 
through a disaster. The moment the 
Red Cross takes ‘hold a new spirit of 
hope sweeps through the city because 
the citizens know that the organiza- 
tion will make every effort to raise 
enough money to meet their minimum 
needs. Of what use is ten dollars to 
a man if he must have not less than 
fifteen dollars to save himself from a 
crash? 

4. The disaster sufferer should 
use to the full his own resources be- 
fore calling on the relief fund. 
Disaster relief is not reimbursement 
for loss. The Red Cross is: not an 
insurance company, neither are its 
memberships premiums with which 
you buy protection from disaster. 
Relief should be given only on the 
basis of verified needs, each family 
being treated as a separate social 
unit. Based on this principle is the 
nractice of requiring families to use 
their own resources first. Both cash 
and credit resources of the family 


are tabulated and tapped. Families 
are told that they are being helped 
in their own efforts and are not being 
carried like helpless children by the 
relief fund. If a family has lost 
necessary furniture which it will take 
three hundred dollars to replace and 
they have five hundred dollars in 
the bank and the man has good 
health, a steady job and no debts, 
that family is expected to buy the 
needed furniture out of its sur- 
plus. Care is taken, of course, 
to see that no family, is taxed be- 
yond its financial ability in meeting 
as many of its needs as possible. 
The family banker, lawyer, pastor 
and employer are taken into kindly 
counsel. Aged couples without in- 
come are restored completely to theif 
pre-disaster status. The family of. 
small income, limited or no surplus 
and large responsibilities is given 
substantial aid. But the single men 
and women with good health, steady 
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There has come a very broad recognition 
among executives, that hard-ridingtransporta- 
tion takes something out of men that they 
need in the hand to hand work of selling. 


So today we see ever better cars in business 
and fleet operation, and the Essex Super-Six, 
without special effort in that direction, has 
found astonishingly wide favor among busi- 
ness car users and fleet buyers. 


Although other Essex types are frequently 
used in business, the Coupe is especially de- 
signed and provided with every utility for that 
service. It is low-slung, roomy, comfortably 


I ' The economy 
of fit, fresh men 


When Real Transportation Comfort Costs No More 


arranged for the driver. There is no easier 
riding car regardless of size or cost. The rear 
deck provides unusually large carrying space. 
The controls are simple and easy. It has an 
exclusive high-compression motor that turns 
waste heat to power—the most powerful we 
know in the world per cubic inch of piston 
displacement—and the most economical for 
the results it gives. We will gladly show you 
service figures that we think will prove it the 
most economical to maintain. 


One of our sales engineers is near you. 
Write or wire, and he will call promptly. 


| ESSEX Super-Six 
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employment and no family obliga- 
tions are expected to carry their own 
reconstruction burden. Most of the 
criticisms that you hear coming out 
of a disaster area are from those who 
are well able to absorb their losses 
and who get “sore” when informed 
that they are expected to do so. Thus 
it is that the ratio of relief varies ac- 
cording to the ability of each family 
to assume a part or all of the finan- 
cial burden thrown upon it by the 
disaster. The relief fund is not a 
financial watermelon to be cut up 
among the people on a percentage 
basis of their losses. 


Mass Production 


5. Rapid turnover is essential to 
efficient rehabilitation. Mass produc- 


tion is just as vital to modern relief 


work as it is to modern manufac- 
turing. A dollar given now is worth 
ten dollars given ten weeks from 
now. Specially is this true in assist- 
ing the farmer because nature waits 
for no relief agency. Recognizing 
this as essential to sound reconstruc- 
tion work the Red Cross throws its 
seasoned workers into the breach of 
disaster with orders to produce. The 
only union they belong to is the union 
of service. Their seven day religion 
is the religion of toil. Every unnec- 
essary move is eliminated and all 
paper work is reduced to the mini- 
mum. Relief headquarters is one 
continuous hive of activity day and 
night as cases are “closed” with 
clocklike precision. Each disaster 
worker has his or her quota of 
families. A “rate of closing” is estab- 
lished and all must measure up to 
this rate which experience has dem- 
onstrated as attainable and necessary. 
The steady advance in production is 
seen in the following table of case 
closings in some recent major disas- 
ters: 


Cases Closed 
Year Disaster Per Day 
1921 Pueblo, Colo. Flood... 12 


1923 Rio Grande, Tex. Flood 14 
1924 Lorrain, Ohio Tornado 14 
1925 Mo.-Ill.-Ind. Tornado... 39 
1926 Florida Hurricane... .. 200 


Obviously, as the production rate 
has gone up there has been a gratify- 
ing decline in the overhead and 
operating rate with the result that 
administrative expenses are lower 
than those of most enterprises in 
the commercial field. 


All Relations Confidential 


6. Relationships between the re- 
lief agency and the family are held 
in strictest confidence. Just as be- 
tween banker and depositor, lawyer 
and client, physician and patient, 
wholesaler and retailer, so between 
Red Cross and its families all is con- 
fidential. The rehabilitation award 
to the family is never revealed to 
others, and all family files are sealed 
to the public gaze. Only by follow- 
ing this policy strictly can a relief 


agency nope ‘to secure and maintain 
the confidence of families and dis- 
charge its trust to its donors. Recip- 
ients of relief funds, particularly the 
higher type of families, appreciate 
this fidelity to trust. Sometimes 
criticism could be stopped, at least 
in part, were the Red Cross to re- 
lease to the Public its family files. It 
would rather expose itself to this 
sporadic criticism, however, than 
surrender a policy so vital to the 
maintenance of national goodwill. 


7. Normal trade channels must 
not be disturbed by the relief giving 
agency. One of the most damaging 
effects of disasters in the clogging 
of the trade channels of the com- 
munity. Those who have lost heavi- 
ly can not make purchases and those 
who have not lost are afraid to buy 
more than the bare necessities of life 
because they fear that their city will 
not come back. A financial paralysis 
of varying duration grips every 
disaster smitten community. Into 
this atmosphere of fear the Red 
Cross comes with the cheery message 
that all families will be permitted to 
select their own merchanis in spend- 
ing their relief award. The Red 
Cross does not follow the practice 
of shipping into the area trainloads 
of lumber, furniture, clothing, etc., 
bought in the cheapest market, but 
re-establishes the family credit in its 
customary place. The effect is almost 
electrical. Local merchants take on 
new hope and begin at once to clean 
up and repair their stores. 


Assist Local Merchants 


The self-esteem of families is 
preserved as they realize that thev 
are not going to be forced to accept 
a lot of cheap merchandise possibly 
unsuited in both kind and size to 
their needs. The privilege of trad- 
ing with their own merchants is 
theirs. This could well be called 
double rehabilitation—a. family is 
helped, and at the same time the mer- 
chant, who is invariably a heavy. 
loser himself, gets the benefit of the 
business. Many merchants have 


stated that this practice has saved 


them from bankruptcy. The Red 
Cross never throws business to any 
particular merchants; its workers 
are not allowed even to recommend 
merchants to families. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the amount of 
disaster business that a merchant 
gets depends somewhat on his good- 








Improved Constantly 


The Editor: 

I have been a reader of Fores al- 
most from its beginning. It has been 
improved constantly, and is the only 
magazine that I never fail to read. 

CARL M. GEMPEL, 


Carl M. Gempel Construction Co., 
Indianapolis. 








will in the community. In their hour 
of need people flock to the merchant 
who has given them best service in 
days gone by. A community is half 
way on the road to recovery when its 
banks are open again, its merchants 
doing business at the old stand and 
its money flowing through its cus- 
tomary channels. 


8. Every financial transaction 
must be covered by proper docu- 
mentation. Sound business practice 
and inviolable trusteeship demand 
this. Cash is rarely given to the 
families. When the relief award is 
made the family is notified in con- 
fidence. They then select their fur- 
niture or clothing or whatever it may 
be and requisitions are issued on the 
merchant or merchants selected by 
the families. These requisitions, 
properly signed by the recipient as 
having received the goods, are re- 
turned by the merchant, with his 
itemized bill attached, to the relief 
headquarters and payment is made 
direct to him by check. Thus for 
every cent spent the Red Cross has 
the receipt of the beneficiary, the 
bills of the merchant and the can- 
celled check ; a complete documentary 
record of every financial transaction. 


Operates on Cash Basis 


It will be seen from this that the 
Red Cross operates practically on a 
cash basis; a factor of vital impor- 
tance to the local merchant whose 
resources have been stripped by the 
disaster. Quite frequently, bills are 
paid on a forty-eight hour basis. 
“Get the money moving” is the slo- 
gan of the Red Cross accountants. 
In the recent Mississippi Valley 
Flood Relief payments were made in 
the headquarters office at New Or- 
leans at the rate of approxitnately 
$200,000 per day. At the close of 
each disaster relief operation the 
bills. are audited by the War Depart- 
ment in accordance with Act of Con- 
gress. 

‘ From the above it must not be as- 


*-sumeéd that the work is all business. 


This article is an attempt to show 
the business man some of the busi- 
ness practices of his agent, the Red 
Cross, when disaster strikes. Disaster 
relief is the greatest drama on the 
stage of our American life to-day. 
The director is called upon to run 
the whole gamut of human emotions 
daily. Intimate, revealing, heart- 
breaking and at the same time love- 
compelling is his task. 

The American Red Cross has been 
called “The greatest mother in the 
world.” There can be no more en- 
dearing name for a relief organiza- 
tion. In times of distress this great- 
est mother bends low and with heart 
full of kindly sympathy, places in 
the hands of her suffering children a 
gift moulded with care and preci- 
sion to meet their needs. These are 
the diadems of disaster. 
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K Here it is—a‘ quiet, long- 
_ wearing rubber tire chain 


NO 


HE cross links are made of soft-footed, long-wearing 

Goodyear rubber. Therefore, this Goodyear tire chain _ 
is quiet, costs less per mile, saves tires, can be left on all 
winter and wears much longer than ordinary chains. Have 
your car equipped now at nearest Goodyear Service Station. 


Made for all automobile tires and 
pneumatic truck tires 


LONG WEAR ECONOMICAL 
CONVENIENCE SECURITY 


EVIDENCE 


Goodyear Rubber Chains ‘nee’ Cnexens tien d 
pulled me safely through deep ins continuously throug! 
row and mud. They gave me  Aropaook County maw and 
four timesas much wearasI — without any repairs. I recom- 
could get from steel chains. mend them. 


. ._ Joe Redmond, James S. Peabody, 
Plentywood, Montana - Houlton, Maine 


A Quality Product made by the makers of Goodyear Tires 


GOODSYEAR | 


Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


TIRE CHAINS 
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In retail stores National Cash Registers provide quick 
service together with records which form the 
basis of successful management. Quick service and lower operating 
costs have led department stores 
to standardize on National Cash 
Register equipment. 


With National posting machines installment 


houses get results never before obtainable. Banks all over the country are turning 


National bank posting machines for the 
better handling of their accounts. 


Manufacturers find many applications for National Hotels are able to give better service because 
analysis and posting machines. of National equipment in front 
: office and dining room. 


THE NATIONAL CASH! 
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shave changed 


No business can succeed today 
with out-of-date methods 


N THE CHANGE from the old to new methods of 

doing business, National Cash Registers have played 
an important part. In retail stores, including the great 
department stores, National Cash Registers have long 
been standard equipment. 


The Manufacturer who wants quick and economical 
| analysis of sales, costs, purchases, uses the National 
Analysis Machine. 


The Bank which wants to protect itself and its deposi- 
tors against mistakes of hand-written figures and to 
speed up service uses National bank posting machines. 


The Hotel, always anxious to improve its service, keeps 
its front office accounts on National posting machines. 


The Installment House, facing an ever-increasing ac- 
counting problem, finds the solution in National posting 
machines which give results never before available. 


And so through the ranks of business, in large establish- 
ments and small, meeting simple problems and compli- 
cated ones, National Cash Register equipment is helping 
to solve today’s new problems. 


There are more than 500 types of 
National Cash Registers—one for 
every kind and eize of business 


4] REGISTER COMPAN 
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OONER or later, 
car-owners who are | 
looking for the best in tires 
try Kelly-Springfield—and 
aving once done so, they 
seldom change. 





Pictures 


in 
Motion 


Salesmen ania with 
B. & L. SALES PROJECTORS 


Will have a great advantage over their non- 
equipped competitors. (After that time, their 
use will be almost universal!) 

Make first use of this new dissolver of sales- 
resistance. 15 minutes explains it. Our repre- 
sentatives call on invitation. Please use 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


‘j Sales Projector Division 656 St. Paul Street, Rochester, New York 


Tell us how we can make one colliaig ‘peilet 2 eee es 
with a Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
SALES PROJECTOR 


SR G.6 & 614-8! Sse 6 ee Fee eS S44 ROS OR 6 6A. 4 6 es O76. 0 64's 0168S BS 


Re 2 4 8.4.6 © & Ae BUG WS © Oo 6 °OORG4-6 0 8 5 2 BO © 0.6.0 49,0 2 Boren eae 


Cc oO. .2:..0 34. S 
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Industry Shows the Way 
to International Peace 
(Continued from page 25) 


cial recognition and without any ay. 
thority to build the proposed brdge: 
but as soon as this company was 
formed the International "Peace 
Bridge which had been a dream for 
three quarters of a century suddenly 
became a certainty. 

Business men wanted that bridge 
for business purposes and had 
pledged themselves to find a business 
way to get it built. They had no 
precedents to work on, but that did 


| not matter. They had to get not only 


the money to build it but permission 


‘to build it, and permission from a 


net-work of political authorities in 
two sovereign nations, as well as in 
New York State and the Province 
of Ontario. 

They had to convince the legisla- 
ture of New York and the Canadian 
Parliament that there was sufficient 
sentiment to warrant the granting of 
a charter. They had to procure such 
acharter. They had to convince Con- 
gress that the United States Govern- 
ment should give its consent to the 
undertaking. They had to secure the 
approval of the Land Board of New 
York State, and of the Governor in 
Council in Canada to the location, and 
State and Provincial permission to 
use the river bed. Plans had to be 
O.K’d by the Secretary of War, 
which was no small undertaking since 


| one of the plans included the aban- 


donment of Fort Porter and the sale 
of this Government reservation. 
Again, Congress had to be moved to 
authorize such a sale. 


Unselfish Public Service 


Terminal territory had to be pur- 
chased on both sides of the river. 
Bids for construction had to be ex- 
amined. Customs authorities in both 
countries had to be’satisfied with all 
arrangements and agree to install 
efficient service. 

All this and much more had to be 
accomplished without pay, and with- 
out any hope of making one cent of 
profit out of the bridge. Every per- 
son engaged in these years of work 
had to contribute his services free. 
The business motive was apparent in 
all they did, for had it not been good 
business to build the bridge, the 
bridge never would have been under- 
taken; nevertheless, their very en- 
lightened selfishness impelled these 
men to devote themselves to five years 
of unpaid and utterly unselfish public 
service. 

The cost of the bridge was esti- 
mated at about four and a half miillion 
dollars and a seven. per cent. bond 
issue was floated for the purpose. 


Eighteen million dollars was actually 
subscribed, chiefly in Buffalo, and 
subscribers had to be content with 
one quarter of the bonds they sought 


to buy. 


Under the charter, all receipts 
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On a Shelf lay the 
‘| Solution of his Problem! 
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There is a great and rapidly growing demand for the Universal type 
© eisnidilidaancintliaditaals of motor, where electrical appliances are called upon to operate on 
Tew cost the builder of 8 different currents and under varying loads. 
— | to replace with a Universal When correctly designed, correctly built, correctly applied, the 
. & Osor. te eee ctintan Universal motor meets many requirements of service that other types 
- &§ had been wound and tried. cannot meet. It is dependable—flexible—efficient—economical. 
u ed unde: . . - . 
Still the mamufacturer’s engi- A correct application of the Universal motor often simplifies the 
! neers bel appliance bit der’s production problem—and cuts his costs. It allows 
! ments come ap Sevan. appliance dealers to carry in stock only one type of motor and one 
ona seer See, ope oom assembly, regardless of the kind of current used. 
an o omestic miversa ° . ° ° 
motor, and decided to experi- The Domestic Electric Company, a pioneer in the development of the © 
ment for themselves . Pay i i 
Thele cantina Gubiieines os Universal motor, has for many years analyzed its possible fields of use- 
nearly met the requirements fulness and the variations of design required for specific applications. 
i that the Domestic Electric Co., 8 e N 3 
‘ pe ope be + yee ape Our engineers bring to a ena manufacturers an experience that 
.< ctrical and mecnanica . . . * 
modifications to ft the partic: is unique in the fractional horsepower field. Let them study your 
ular application — t 4 i 
auaibant da dhamaineunee motor problems—operating as a department of your business would 
among its most valued operate—and make recommendations. 
mers. 


THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
7209-25 St. Clair Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 





For protection from 

overload — the Do- 

mestic Automatic 
Safety Switch. 
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FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER (96) 
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Py EK 
‘and return JY ; 
Visit Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai 7.’ 
and Hong Kong en route P 


Take advantage of this attractive roundtrip fare 
and realize your dream of travel to the Orient. 
Included: are meals and first class accommoda- 
tions on’a palatial President Liner. 


The portsofcall are gatewaystothe ancient coun- 
tries of the Far East—each fascinating in itself. 

You see Hawaii, beautiful beyond compare. 
Then Japan, island kingdom of unusual charm. 
Here old ideals are giving way to modern pro- 
gressiveness. 


China with its quaint river life, great cities and 
unique architecture holds much to lure the visitor. 


Finally Manila, at the crossroads of the Pacific, 
gay and international. Visit near-by Baguio, de- 
lightful mountain resort. 

Go in luxurious comfort on a great President 
Liner. Hospitable public rooms, private state- 
rooms that are spacious and equipped with beds, 
not berths. Personal service and a cuisine which 
justifies the highest praise of world travelers. 
Liberal stopovers at any port. 


A sailing every two weeks from Seattle toJapan, China 
and Manila via the American Mail Line. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco for the 
Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. Fortnightly sailings from 
Boston and New York via Havana, Panama and California. 


A sailing every two weeks from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for Boston 
and New York. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


ae area eae New York 604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broad 
1018 Bessemer Building . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 177 StateStreet. . . er = Pca og 
101 Bourse Building -_ Philadelphia, Pa. ime Building i 


1108S. Dearborn Street. . . 


514 West Sixth Steet .... Los Angeles, Calif. . Chicago, Ill. 
ng S i 1519 Railroad Avenue South Seattle, Wash. 


Robert Dollar Buil an Francisco, Calif. 
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from the bridge beyond the cast o§ 
operation were to be used to redeem 
these bonds; and when the bridge 
had paid for itself, it was to be 
turned over to the New York Stat, 
and the Dominion governments, ang 
the private company Was to go oy 
of existence. 

The bridge was two years in build. 
ing. It was opened unofficially to 
motor traffic in June, and the firs 
month’s receipts went away beyond 
all expectations. Before the official 
dedication occurred, the bridge was 
more than paying expenses and q 
surplus was piling up toward the re. 
demption of the bonds. 

All Buffalo was jubilant. It takes 
a big event anywhere to draw 200- 
000 people together, and not even 
the Prince’s visit could account for it 
all. It was the circumstances of the 
visit which counted most. Paeons of 
peace were surely in order; but it 
was also in order to reflect upon how 
peace really happens. After all, it 
was trade which had brought this 
peace about; and it was in the pros- 
pect of more intimate trade that the 
old fort had been abandoned and a 


bridge erected in its place. 


Modern Way to Greatness 


Ancient cities grew great through 
conquest but modern communities 
have found a better way. 10 become 
great through service is Buffalo's 
ideal now; and that she can be more 
useful than ever because of this link 
with the British Empire is the eco- 
nomic basis for her new optimism. 

In the past decade Buffalo has 
made some remarkable strides. Chief 
among them, perhaps, is her attain- 
ment of first place in the flour in- 
dustry. .Her location on the Great 
Lakes is responsible for this, for she 
is the farthest eastern port at which 
the huge grain steamers can land, 
and she can distribute flour through- 
out the east at a minimum cost for 
transportation. 

And Buffalo doesn’t see why she 
may not also become the premier 
Steel City of the world. That is a 
large dream but in support of it she 
quotes no less an authority than 
Charles M. Schwab, whose experience 
with the Lackawanna plant of the 
Bethlehem steel Corporation led him 
to observe that Buffalo was situated 
ideally for sxeel production. 

Buffalo’s gieatest dream is that of 
“International City”, an industrial 
and commercial. community compris- 
ing four hundred square miles of 
American territory and three hun- 
dred of Canadian. The population 
of this territory at present is about 
a million, but Buffalo looks upon that 
as only a nucleus. When the world 
knows the advantages which this 
region has to offer, Buffalo is certain 
that the world will move in. 

“International City,..as Buffalo viz- 
ualizes it, need not be one political 
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September 14, 1927 


$25,000,000 


Deutsche Bank 


(BERLIN) 


Five-Year 6% Note 


(Represented by American Participation Certificates) 
To be dated September 1, 1927 To mature September 1, 1932 


Principal amount of note $25,000,000. Interest payable semi-annually on March 1 and September 1 at the rate of 6% per annum. ee 
and interest payable in United States gold coin without deduction for any taxes, present or future, levied by German governmental authorities. 
American participation om in the aggregate principal amount of $25,000,000 are tobe issued by The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, trustee, against the deposit with it of the above note of Deutsche Bank. The certificates are to be in ao form, in inter- 
changeable denominations of $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000, registerable as to principal only. Payments received by the trustee on account 
of principal and interest are to be payable in New ee ee ee Read & Co. Also collectiblein London at the office of 
pS eae in pounds sterling; in Amsterdam, in addition to the office of Deutsche Bank (Filiaal Amsterdam), at the offices 
of Mendelssohn & Co. Amsterdam and Nederlandsche Handel- Maatschappij, in guilders; in Zurich at the office of Crédit Suisse, in 
Swiss francs; or in Stockholm at the office of Stockholms Enskilda Bank, in Swedish kronor; in each case at the buying rate for sight 
exchange on New York on the date of presentation for collection. 


A substantial portion of this issue has been withdrawn for offering in Europe. 





The following information has been summarized by Mr. Alfred Blinzig and Mr. Oscar Wassermann, Managing Directors of 
Deutsche Bank, from their letter dated September 13, 1927, copies of which may be obtained upon request, and is subject lo 
the more ae information contained therein: 

COMPANY AND BUSINESS 
Deutsche Bonk was organized in 1870 with its principal office in Berlin. With the exception of the Reichsbank, 
it has for more than forty years been the largest bank in Germany with respect to volume of business and deposits. 
The bank conducts a general domestic and foreign banking business in the breadest sense, including deposits, 
discounts, commercial credits and an extensive investment banking business. It has been ins tal in the 
development of mafy- important industries in Germany and is closely connected with most of the leading 
industrial and commercial enterprises in that country. Deutsche Bank maintains offices in 174 cities, many of 
which in turn have a number of branch offices. 

CAPITALIZATION AND EQUITY 

This $25,000,000 Five-Year 6% Note is to be the direct obligation of Deutsche Bank and will comprise, upon 
issuance, ‘its only funded debt (except $201,879 of revalorized mortgages on certain office buildings of the bank). 
The present authorized and outstanding par amount of the bank’s share capital is $35,700,000. Current quotations 
on the Berlin Stock Exchange indicate a market value for this capital of more than $55,000,000. 

DIVIDENDS AND EARNINGS 
Dividends have been paid for each year since organization of the bank in 1870, with the exception of the inflation 
year 1923, and, with that exception, since the year 1895 have never been less than 10% per annum. Profits as 
reported by the bank, after deduction of interest, all taxes, and ts to the Supervisory Board, for the years 
1924, 1925 and 1926, were $4,346,409, $3,996,319 and $5,773,518, respectively. 


Conversions of German into United States currency have been made at par of exchange. 





Information herein contained has been received in part by cable. 
We offer these Amerwan poten certificates for — if, when, and as issued and ace nt Spe by us, subject lo the 


appreval of legal prosctings counsel. It is expected thal delivery will be made on or about re 50, 1927, in the 
une en mporary or definitive certificates, or interim receipts of Dillon, Read 


Price 991 and accrued interest. To yield over 6.10% 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


The Equitable Trust Company The Chemical National Bank 


International Acceptance Bank, Inc. J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 
The Union Trust Comnany Continental and Commercial Company 


Anglo London Paris Company 
Cassatt & Co. A. G. Becker & Co. 


Bancitaly Corporation 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
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Thin Papers 


Letterheads and Envelopes of the finest 
quality and utmost economy (six sheets 
and envelope weigh less than 1-2 oz.) 


Send for samples of Esleeck Thin 


Papers—and for the new Special 
Air Mail Envelopes 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Turners Falis, Mass. 
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entity. To have one garbage system 
or one school board ,is not the sort 
of fusion which she i# thinking about. 
Commercial co-ordiration is the bj 

idea in her mind, and she is not at all 
sure that this could be brought about 
through politics. She is thinking 0, 
bridges rather than treaties and of 
realities rather than of official docu- 
ments. 

And this co-ordination is being re- 
alized. That, to Buffalo and vicinity, 
was the great economic fact behind 
these political and diplomatic cere- 
monies. Without such a basis, such 
ceremonies could accomplish nothing; 
but with the people of two nations 
actually dedicating their resources 
and co-ordinating their efforts for 
the most efficient industrial and com- 
mercial service which they can possi- 
bly render to the world at large, 
world peace again looms up as some- 
thing more substantial than a dream. 

‘Of course Buffalo’s part in the 
enterprise has all been very selfish; 
but it is the sort of selfishness, some- 
how, which works to everybody’s ad- 
vantage and which everybody likes to 
see displayed. A clergyman who did 
not, for the time being, wish to be 
quoted called tge writer’s attention 
to this. 


A Way Out of the Dark 


“For fifteen years,” he said, “I 
have been railing against the spirit of 
commercialism which seemed to me 
to be inundating America, but I am 
beginning to think that there was a 
good deal of misunderstanding con- 
nected with my indictments. If the 
business men throughout America 
could only see things in the same 
perspective that some of these Buffalo 
business men are seeing them, they 
could achieve by purely business 
methods about all that the human 
heart has aspired for for centuries. 

“Tt is not every city, perhaps, which 
can make such an international dem- 
onstration ; but by applying the same 
principles elsewhere that these men 
have applied in Buffalo, they can 
make a demonstration of peace and 
gocdwill in their own communities 
which will go far toward eliminating 
war from the world at large. 

“I used to think,” he concluded, 
“that capitalism was _ necessarily 
greedy; but I wonder if underneath 
that thought I myself did not harbor 
the suspicion that greed may be prac- 
tical. I know now that it isn’t. Dark- 
ness is never practical; and greed is 
nothing but human selfishness devel- 
oping in the dark.” 





Interesting 


The Editor: 

I find Forses very useful and in- 
teresting, and take pleasure in read- 
ing it. 

IRA G. ROSS, President, 
Mauch Chunk Nat’l Bank, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
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“Ships Come In” 


To Pensacola Industries 


LL of Pensacola’s cargoes do not ride 
at anchor in Pensacola’s landlocked 


harbor. “Ships come in” to pros- 
perous Pensacola commercial enterprises as 
well. 


In Pensacola, the metropolis of West Florida 
and the gateway to South America, ninety- 
seven industries employ 6,200 persons 
and produce $19,250,000 annually. 


Pensacola 


serve this fast-growing ‘the metropolis of 


Cleat io 


Our power lines now 


city and practically the 
whole of West Florida. 


The Mississippi Valley and the rapidly de- 
veloping South and Central American 
countries are their markets. In Pensacola 
are the terminals of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, and the newly acquired port 
facilities of the Frisco system—the center of 
the Satsuma orange industry—oil terminals 
—low taxes—rich farming lands—a crop- 


y  gfowing season of 300 days—perma- 


nent homes... . stability.... 







For detailed information 
on business and indus- 

f trial opportunities write 
to our New Industries 
Division. 


GULF POWER COMPANY 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 
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This service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by short, concise analyses, on later pages 
of each issue, by well known and authoritative specialists in the more important 










HE long-awaited upturn in “Fall 
i business” has apparently come upon 
the scene but it is a large question 
as to whether the usual seasonal increases 
have come up to the average of other 
years or have advanced as far as had 
been expected by the leaders of industry. 
One thing is pretty certain. Conditions 
are still very much mixed as regards in- 
dividual industries and lines of manufac- 
turing and trade. Some of these have 
unquestionably shown very satisfactory 
improvement, but in many other classifi- 
cations the small gains that have been made 
thus far in the Fall season cannot be 
looked upon with much satisfac- 
tion. 


financial and commodity divisions 
R ETAIL trade has perhaps shown the 

best gains of any of the chief lines, 
due to the usual Fall pick-up, and the mail 
order houses are also feeling a better de- 
mand for their wares. Chain store reports 
for August show the average in the field 
with gains of about 15 to 18 per cent. but 
the chief companies are running about 10 
per cent. ahead of last year. 

Interest rates have firmed up moderately, 
but are still to be counted as definitely 
below the average. Bank clearings have 
dropped slightly but are still running way 
ahead of last year as are also the records 
for postal receipts. 














Nearly 
30 Per Cent. Below Last Year. 
Car Loadings Still Lag 

S had been estimated in this section 

of the previous issue, based on pre- 
liminary and individual reports, the profits 
of Class I railroads for the month of July 
display not only a large drop from the 
same month of last year but even show 
a- moderate decline from the figures of 
June, 1927, instead of the usual 








In a general way, therefore, 
the best that may be said is that 
business goes along at about the 
same comparative ratio as it has 
during most of the current year. 
The average rates of industrial 
production and manufacturing 
profits are considerably below the 
record levels attained last year, 
but, on the other hand, they are 
still above the figures of a few 
years ago, and the general condi- 
tion of American industry may 
be described as “selectively and 
competitively prosperous.” 


Steel Operations 


HE steel industry has picked 
up considerably during the 
past month but. demand is still 
chiefly from the construction 
trades and operations are run- 
ning at only about 70 to 75 per 
cent. of capacity, compared with 
65 to 70 per cent. in the previous 
month. 
The United States Steel Cor- 
poration has reported another in- 
crease in its unfilled orders, this 
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tendency toward advance. 

Net operating income for all 
Class I systems during the month 
of July amounted to $84,383,000, 
a decline of nearly 28 per cent. 
from the figures of $116,895,000 
turned in during the correspond- 
ing month of last year, and a 
decline of over 5 per cent. from 

» the $87,364,000 shown by Class I 
roads in the previous month of 
1927, as against large gains over 
the previous month, shown by 
July in the past three years. 

Net for the latest month rep- 
resents an annual return basis of 
4.6 per cent. on the latest rate- 
making valuatjon comparing with 
over 6 per cent. for the same 
month of last year. On a basis 
of the carriers’ book values, the 
July return was on a basis of 
less than 4 per cent. compared 
with 5.6 per cent. in 1926. 


Profits Lower 
OR the first 7 months of the 
current year, net operating rail- 


way income totals to approxi- 
mately $567,000,000, a drop of 











time an advance of about 55,000 





tons, considerably less than the 
previous monthly gain, but with demand 
now running a little ahead of current rates 
of operation, the gains may be expected to 
continue for a while longer. 

It is now anticipated that November 
operations will be up as high as 80 per 
cent., but that the average rate for the 
third quarter of 1927 will not be much 
over 70 per cent. Such a figure would 
show a decline of about 12 per cent. from 
the average rate in the second quarter of 
this year and about an equal drop from 
the rate of about 82 per cent. prevailing 
in the general industry for the third quar- 
ter of last year. 





The motor industry has picked up rapid- 
ly and goes into the final quarter with 
operations near new high levels. 


Building Figures 

Building figures are still mounting mod- 
erately and show an increase over previous 
months of the current year, though the 
latest total displays a moderate drop from 
the figures recorded in the corresponding 
month of last year. 

Commodity prices have enjoyed a slight 
reaction after their long and rapid advance 
but the trend appears finally to have turned 
definitely upward. 


about 9 per cent. from the $612,- 
570,000, reported to the same date 
in 1926. 

After a laudable spurt to the highest 
weekly levels thus far in 1927, and only 
about 15,000 cars behind the same week 
last year, car loading reports have appar- 
ently given up, at least for the time being, 
their unavailing efforts to catch up with 
1926 loadings, and have once more dropped 
off rather materially. 

The weekly figures increased gradually 
during August and for the week ended 
August 20th advanced to a new high rec- 
ord thus far in 1927, at a total of 1,066,- 
636 cars for that week, compared with 
1,081,503 in the corresponding week of 
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jast. year, the closest the 1927 totals have 
been able to get to last year’s figures since 
the beginning of May. 

During the early part of September 
loadings recovered from their sharp drop 
at the close of the previous month, but 
have not, according to latest reports, been 
able to exceed the previous high and get 
through to new high levels for the year, 
though such a movement is expected mo- 
mentarily if the usual seasonal trend is 
followed this year. Current figures are 
running about 1,060,000 cars, compared 
with well over 1,100,000 cars in the same 
weeks of 1926. 

















Chicago Bank Vs. Federal Reserve 
Board on Discount Rate Authority. 
Brokers’ Loans at New High Record 


ea siits the usual firming up of 
money rates over the period for 
heavy disbursements and Government 
operations, falling around the middle of 
the past month, there does not appear to 
have been any definite change in the gen- 


eral tenor of the money situation, which 
continues definitely easy. 

Call money firmed up to 4% per cent. 
during that period but the comparative 
stringency was short-lived, soon met by 
incoming funds from the interior, and the 
rate is back to levels between 3%4 and 4 
per cent., though ruling slightly firmer 
than a month or six weeks ago. Long- 
term rates are also showing a slight dis- 
position toward firmness but no definite 
changes have taken place in the important 
prevailing rates for accommodation. 


i i Tomei 

Ruling Prev. Prev. 

Cold) SR 8555 can asiveeneds 34% 5% 

60-90 day time ............. 4 4 4% 

Commercial paper ......... 4 4 4%, 
New York rediscount ..... 3% 3% 4 


ROKERS’ loans continue to advance 
B into new high ground for all time and 
the latest figure reported by the Federal 
Reserve district of New York has crossed 
the $3,200,000,000-mark for the first time 
in history. The latest total stands at nearly 
$3.250,000.000, an increase of more than 
$42,000,000 in .a single week, and a gain 
of approximately $440,000,000 over the 
corresponding period of last year. 

The monthly figures of the New York 
Stock Exchange have also set up a new 
high record for all time at just under 
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$3,642,000,000, a gain of more than $32,- 
000,000 in a single month and of about 
$530,000,000 over the corresponding figures 
for 1926. 
Chicago Bank Rate 
AST issue, mention was made, in this 
section, of the interest aroused by 
the laggard banks of the Federal Reserve 
system, who “did not choose” to reduce 
their rediscount rates from 4 to 3% per 
cent. following the lead of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

That interest is as nothing to the ver- 
itable storm that is currently brewing over 
the present situation. The laggard banks 
have finally come into line by reducing 
their official rates to the lower figures— 
but the Chicago bank has let it be known 
that the action was taken by the Federal 
Reserve Board in Washington, over the 
heads and wishes of the Chicago bank 
officers, 


Banks or the Board? 
HE Federal Reserve Act itself is per- 
haps a little hazy on the correct man- ' 
ner of co-operation and procedure in such 
a case. So far as the spirit of the Act 
is concerned, it is very definitely to give 
the Board great powers of central control 
and to that extent the Board is perhaps 
justified in its assumption. On the other 
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Where business is designated as 
“good” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 
The factors considered are: Agri- 


, employment, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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61 Broadway 


Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


a Day per Family for 
Electricity in 1926—7¢ in 1914 


The amount spent per family for electricity in the United 
States in 1926 was scarcely any more than in 1914. In 
terms of the 1914 dollar it was less. 


In 1926 it was only 
1.4% of the family’s daily expenditure while in 1914 it 


The total electric output in 1926 was five times as great 
and the number of customers four times as great as in 1914. 
This remarkable increase in output has been due prim- 
arily to an almost parallel increase in customers and only 
slightly to the increased use in the home. 


Only 1 Electric Refrigerator in 40 Wired Homes 


The untouched possibilities for increasing the service of 
electricity in the home are obvious. 
of the flat iron, electric appliances as yet are used in a 
relatively small number of wired homes. 


With the exception 


The management of the Associated System is endeavor- 
ing to promote the profitable growth of its business by 
increasing the uses and benefits of electric service in the 
home. It has made a substantial beginning through its 
recently enlarged New Business Department. 


Hamaciated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for descriptive booklet *F.” 


New York 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
Atlanta 


me 
The South’s Supreme Hotel 
A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
“Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 
Guests’ comfort above all else 

Rates from 

$3.50 

Golf for Biltmore guests 


Ino. McEntee Bowman, Pres. Wm. Candler, Vice-Pres. 
H..B. Judkins, Manager W. C. Royer, Asso. Mer. 
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hand, from a purely practical standpoint, 
the issue may be one of “state’s rights, " 
against the granting of nearly omnipotent 
power to a partially-political body of men, 

Despite the low rates of return offered, 


| the September Government financing ha, 


again gone over the top with a tremendous 
over-subscription, according to recent an- 
nouncement from Washington. Well over 
a billion dollars in cash subscriptions were 
received for the 3% per cent. Treasury 
notes, compared with allotments of only 
$250,000,000. The 3 per cent. certificates 
were subscribed to the amount of $580,- 
000,000, compared with final allotments 
but slightly over $250,000,000. 


Bank Clearings High 

| patie clearings have shown a slight 

reaction from the high levels of re- 
cent weeks, but due to their comparatively 
high levels and a rather sudden slump in 
the figures reported a year ago, the latest 
figures show a margin of more than two 
billion dollars over the corresponding week 
of 1926, the largest weekly gain reported 
in this year. 

Latest Weekly —_ pate 





ed — Voenkole tea $6,518 i 189,000 $4,983 886, 000 
tebaaw abe ohe> 538,012,000 470,739,000 
Philedelphis abou kee 486,941,000 453,268,000 
Oe ee 599,418,000 5: 000 
ee eee 281,160,000 257,908,000 
Atlanta ...ccccccsccees 398,000 239,948,000 
NEN conc coheed dee 1,228,625,000  1,023,731,000 
St. Loutis....cvcccceevers 259,936,000 249,077,000 
Minneapolis ........... 179,745,000 167,561,000 
Remens Clty. ..csvccccs 7,156, 280,893,000 
BPRMEN. ccnscnscscesiccdes 158,958,000 146,958,000 
San Francisco ........ 704,121 ‘000 635,673,000 
pin) epee eens $11,498,659,000 $9,435,876,000 
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in Reaction 
Following Rapid Advances. Indexes 
Highest for Over a Year. Sugar 
Strengthens 

Wa argc ce the long and compara- 

tively large advance in many of the 
staple commodity prices during the past 
couple months the general market has 
turned sharply downward and experienced 
one of the most drastic reactions in many 
months. 

The weakness, however, might easily 
have been expected and gives the impres- 
sion of being merely an overdue, and 
therefore extremely sharp, technical reac- 
tion, rather than indicating any underlying 
change in the upward trend for commo- 
dity prices. 

The monthly averages, as recently pub- 
lished, show the rapidity of the advance 
during the past couple months, though they 
do not reflect the subsequent reaction 
which is currently taking place. Both of 
the commonly accredited index figures 
show the largest gains that have been 
seen for over a year, with possibly one 
exception, and have jumped rapidly, inside 
of two months, from the extreme low 
levels of 1927, to new high levels for the 
entire year. Dun’s index number, as 2 
matter of fact, is near the highest it 
has been for about two years. 


Commasiliabes aoe 


Month Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Dun’s Index ......... 188.298 186.335 185.717 
Bradstreet’s ......... 12.9015 12.5830 12.6968 


Index at High For Year 
8 geet the current reaction, the Irv- 
ing Fisher index of 200 commodities 
is also at a new high record for the move- 
ment, after the most rapid advance which 
this tabulation has witnessed in many 














moons. The index has been jumping more 
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than a full point a week since the begin- 
ning of August and has advanced from 
138.6 at that time to the latest weekly 
figure at 1444. 

This last figure available shows the aver- 
age at the highest level touched since the 
beginning of this year, having regained 
all of the long downward movement 
through the spring and summer in about 
six weeks. 

It will be remembered that at around 
138, at the beginning of August, the index 
number was practically at the lowest level 
since the war, the previous low having 
been 138 in January of 1922.. From those 
extreme low levels the advance has been 
so rapid and definite as to at least suggest 
the possibility that the long-absent element 
of commodity inflation may again be heard 
from if the upward trend continues at 
anything like its recent rate. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 

2Wks. Year 
% rey iw rs 

Wheat, September ........ i K 
Corn, September .......... 96 1.10 79 
Oats, September ........... 45 46 38 
Cotton, Mid. October ..... 21.75 21.50 17.60 
MOMAY .. cccekiwanearseahas eee 7.20 7.70 7.75 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio ......... .13 14 18 
Sugar, Grati.iscssctoosneats -06 056 058 
Decl, Famer cccssissececcss 22.00 21.00 23.00 
Iron, 2X, Philadelphia .... 22.75 22.75 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh ......... 33.00 33.00 35.00 
EMRE ..cccccutudeammbncenodan 6.25 6.60 8.75 
Capper 0 .cevtetauuvettdvests 13.25 13.25 14.20 
Zinc, E. St: ‘Leonie -..c<ccse 6.25 6.27 7.45 
ER ccvceseccsgnetaeuteneaion 62.50 64.25 69.12 
Rubber, September ........ .34 35 40 
Crude Oil, Mid-cont. ..... 97 97 2.05 
Gapoline i cecacercth cachccsts 17 17 21 


Intermediate Reaction 


HE rather sudden and rapid corrective 

movement which is going on at this 
writing and is reflected in the above table 
of commodity prices, appears to be an 
overdue reaction and has carried many 
staple articles off considerably from the 
high levels for the movement attained 
early in Septerber. 

Wheat and corn are both off materially, 
with the latter down 14 cents a bushel in 
the past couple weeks, the greater part of 
the loss being suffered in the two or three 
days after the latest Government crop 
estimate, raising the prospective corn yield 
for the current season. J 


Cotton Prices 


C OTTON has also reacted but only 
after another swift advance which 
carried prices up to new highs for well 
over a year, and even the present levels 
are still holding above the prices current 
around the beginning of the past month. 
Following the latest Government estimate, 
showing another large decline in the cur- 
rent crop future options took another sharp 
spurt to above 23 cents, and once again 
necessitated invoking the Exchange rule 
against advances of more than 200 points, 
or $10 a bale in a single trading session. 

At the 23-cent level, however, there was 
a flood of profit-taking by longs who have 
been holding their low purchases for prices 
above 20 cents. They were joined by many 
operators who assumed a short position 
on the theory that most of the bullish news 
ls out on this commodity and that the 
advance has been too sharp to be sustained. 


M ETAL prices. are mixed but gen- 
; erally lower with lead and tin show- 
ing the largest losses, while zinc and cop- 
Per have held fairly steady. 

Coffee is off fractionally but is matched 
y renewed firmness in sugar prices which 
have displayed a much stronger tone in the 


Past few weeks. 





Investors from every walk of life in 


every part of the country buy 


bonds from The National City Company. These investors provide 
a broad resale market when any one of them wishes to dispose of any 


part of his holdings. 


Offices in fifty investment centers—a nation-wide clientele whose 
buying power is tremendous — these help to explain why bonds 
sponsored by this Company usually give such a good account of 
themselves marketwise. Our office in your section puts you in touch 


with this broad market. 


_ The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES 


INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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E extend the facilities of our 


organization 


ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $100,000,000 


Two Rector Street 


to those desir- 


1905) 


New York 
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Conservation of 


Principal and Interest 
THE TRUE INVESTMENT 


INVESTMENT. The conser- 
vation of assets which are re- 
garded as the essential portion of 
one’s principal, preferably in in- 
come-producing securities, and 
which are beyond reproach as to 
ability to continue income either 
in good or bad times 


(From Magazine of Wall Street, August 27, 1927, Edition) 


Investments offered by American Bond 
& Mortgage Company comply with this 
definition in every particular. 

Better than all recommendations or 
references, and much more valuable than 
any possible opinion, is the successful 
record of this Company over a long period 
of years. 

For the conservation of your assets 
and the assurance of continuity of income, 
either in good or bad times, we urge you 
to become better acquainted with the of- 
ferings of American Bond & Mortgage 
Company. 

Write for booklet F-354. 


AMERICAN BOND & MortcAce Co, 


Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 


127 N. Dearborn Street 345 Madison. Avenue 
Chicago New York 


Offices in over 30 Principal Cities 
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Most Grain Estimates Raised as Har- 
vest Goes Forward but Cotton Crop 
Again Dwindles. Corn Still Low 


a spovisnletcige conditions throughout the 
growing territories have been gen- 
erally favorable to final development of 
the crops and to their harvesting, which 
latter movement is at flood tide. Most 
of the grain estimates have been some- 
what higher on the strength of such news, 
though the cotton estimate has been fur- 
ther reduced. 

Government estimates on the wheat 
crop, as of the beginning of the past 
month, are higher than the guesses made 
during August. The latest prophecy of the 
Department of Agriculture is for a final 
crop this season of 553,000,000 bushels of 
winter wheat, while the yield of spring 
wheat has been raised from 298,000,000 
to 308,125,000 bushels, and the total do- 
mestic output has gone from 851,000,000 
to 860,892,000 bushels. 

Production of all wheat in this country 
for the current season is therefore nearly 
30,000,000 bushels above last year’s final 
crop, and over 50,000,000 bushels greater 
than the five-year average yield. 


Corn Crop 


Eigen Department of Agriculture has 
once more raised its estimate of the 
final corn crop, the latest guess being at 
2,456,561,000 bushels, an increase of over 
70,000,000 bushels from the last estimate 
made this season. Despite the successive 
increase made by the Department during 
the current season, this year’s final corn 
crop appears destined to fall nearly 200,- 
000,000 bushels short of last season’s yield 
and will be well over 300,000,000 bushels 
below the five-year average production. 


£8 HE latest estimate of the Department 
of Agriculture on the domestic cot- 
ton output for the present year is placed 
at only 12,692,000 bales, a drop of 800,- 
000 bales from the estimate as of August 
1, 1927, and about 5,300,000 bales short of 
the record yield harvested last season. 





























International Securities 
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Second International 
Securities Corporation 


For information about these investment trusts, 


address AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 
(A Massachusetts Trust), 50 Pine Street, New York 


























How Many of Your Executives Read Forbes? 


Atlantic Tragedies Lead to Cancelling 
of Ocean Flights. Williams Can’t 
Make Scheider Cup Race. Trans- 
Continental Express Service 


= a brief space of two weeks, 
during the early part of September, 
three more planes attempting trans-At- 
lantic flights were lost over the trackless 
expanse of ocean, and with them disap- 
peared 8 more martyrs to the development 
of aviation. 

First, Capt. Leslie Hamilton, Lieut. Col. 
Frederick F. Minchen, and Princess 
Loewenstein-Wertheim, flying westward 
in the St. Raphael, disappeared into the 
mysteries of Atlantic aviation. Following 
close upon this tragedy came the disap- 
pearance of Lloyd Bertaud, James D. Hill 
and Philip A. Payne, flying eastward to 
Rome in the Old Glory; and Capt. Terry 
Tully and Lieut. James Medcalf, also fly- 
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ing eastward to London, in the Sir John 
Carling. 
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Following this series of tragic disaster, 
the popular voices of disapproval of wast- 
ing valuable lives thus by the wholesale, 
rose to a veritable clamor, in the public 
press and throughout the civilized world. 
The logical solution of the difficulty by 
this method of public opinion, rather than 
by law, has already proved its efficacy and 
by far the greater portion of the proposed 
flights across the Atlantic, both directions, 
have been called off, either permanently or 
until next summer. 


Schneider Cup Races 
IEUT. WILLIAMS has finally an- 


nounced that he cannot get his plane 
in condition in time to enter the Schneider 
Cup Races at Venice and the United 
States is not entered this year in the fa- 
mous aerial sweepstakes. Williams’ dis- 
appointment is matched by his confréres 
and countrymen, but he unquestionably 
used good judgment in withdrawing from 
the races, rather than entering them with 
a plane of which he was not sure. 

Weather conditions in August were so 
bad that it was impossible for Lieut. Wil- 
liams to get his new plane in the air for 
test flights and correct the angle-placing 
of the pontoons in time to embark for 
the Italian races. 

The annual Gordon-Bennett balloon race 
has been won this year by the American 
entry, Detroit, piloted by R. G. Hill, who 
sailed from Detroit, the starting city, to 
Baxley, Va. The total distance of the 
winner in this year’s race is only about 
800 miles and is therefore far short of 
the world’s record of 1,358 miles, estab- 
lished by Benname in 1920, in a flight from 
Stuttgart, Germany, to Moscow, Russia. 
This year’s victory, however, gives Amer- 
ica the second successive leg on the trophy, 
Van Orman having won the race last year 
at Antwerp. 


Air Express Begins 


O NE of the most important forward 
steps in domestic commercial aviation 
during the past month has been the inau- 
guration of a regular express service 
across the Continent from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific seaboard. The new service 
is being operated by the American Express 
Company, makes the trans-Continental trip 
in 32 hours and the trip from Dallas to 
Chicago in only 11 hours. 

Coincident with the inauguration of this 
new trans-Continental express service, the 
National Air Transport Company has 
assumed the mail contract from New York 
to Chicago, the last one in the hands of 
the Government, and the United States Air 
Mail routes are all now being operated 
under private capital. 

Also, the National Air Transport Com- 
pany is now the largest private operator 
of commercial aircraft in this country, is 
second in the world only to the Deutsche 
Lufthansa, partly subsidized by Govern- 
ment funds. The N. A. T. operates on a 
flying schedule of about 5,000 miles a day. 

















General Business Turns Better but 
Still Below Last Year’s Records. 
Harvest Is Generally Good 


O far as can be learned from unofficial 
advices, without actual figures to back 
them up, the general business situation in 
the Dominion rests comparatively about 
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Where KNOWLEDGE is Bliss 
and IGNORANCE is Folly 


Ignorance may be bliss and it may be folly to be 
wise—in poetry—but not in business; for Ignor- 
ance is the greatest of all business evils; because it 
is blind business in action. 





Successful business knows, from costly experience, 
that Ignorance is anything but bliss. And that 
the only connection folly has with wisdom is when 
business has been foolish enough not to be wiser 
sooner. 





Nine out of ten infirmities and failures in business 
are directly traceable to barren Ignorance—ignor- 
ance of trade conditions, of costs, of markets, of 
simple organization, system, management, control. 
And, above all, blind ignorance of the presence of 
a new order of things in business today—the order 
of exact knowledge based on. dependable facts 
and figures—the order of Modern Accountancy. 


Ignorance is the bandage to the eyes, the chain to 
the feet, of Progress. Knowledge is the wings lift- 
ing business to greater heights in human service— 
and so to Power and Profit. 





A business that knows itself does not fail. A busi- 
ness that guesses and gambles never fails to fail. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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“You’ve often thought 
of subscribing to FORBES. 
Why not do it now? 


Just fill-in and mail coupon below. 
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All These and More 
—in AUGUSTA 


ERE in the growing Southeast is 

a community of 60,000 friendly 

folks, anxious to have your plant in 

their midst . . . if this is the place for 
your business. 


It is a fact that many manufacturing 
plants can operate and distribute from 
Augusta, Georgia at minimum cost— 
thus gaining a definite economic mar- 
gin over competitors who manufacture 
elsewhere. 


Your plant ... is Augusta the place 
for it? At your request we will under- 
take a comprehensive, personal survey, 
designed for your business and your 
business alone. The actual facts as 
they exist today. 


“More”—in Augusta 


The “more” will be dwelt upon fully 
in the survey we prepare. It may have 
to do with Augusta’s plentiful supply 
of contented, 100% American labor. It 
may deal with advantages to you in 
proximity of products of mine—or farm 
—or forest. It may deal with any of 
scores of truly exceptional advantages 
that are causing Eastern and Western 
manufacturers to focus attention on 
this section as never before 


Augusta—a friendly community 
and a wonderful place to live and to 
do business—will gladly obtain the facts 
for any manufacturer considering a 
possible location in the South. 


Whether you are the largest or the 
smallest manufacturer in your particular 
industry, we believe you will be inter- 
ested in the new book, “Your Plant—in 
Augusta.” Write for a copy. 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 





GEORGIA. 
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the same as in the United States—that is, 
a satisfactory pickup in several lines of 
trade but, so far as general business con- 
ditions are concerned, a ratHer disappoint- 
ing development of the anticipated fall up- 
turn in business. 

Conditions remain, therefore, spotty and 
mixed, with the largest factors in some 
of the individual lines doing a profitable 
business, largely, it appears, at the expense 
of some of the smaller concerns. In gen- 
eral, however, the picture seems to con- 
tinue one of prosperity, even though under 
the high record levels of last year. 


Wheat Crop Large 


fig HROUGHOUT most of the larger 
important growing regions, the wheat 
harvest is past its period of greatest ac- 
tivity and in general the crop looks good. 
Reports from the Prairie Provinces indi- 
cate that it is not overly optimistic to an- 
ticipate that at least half of the current 
season’s crop will be up to standard con- 
tract grade. 




















Capital Livens Up with Presidential 
Booms. State Department Affirms 
Control over Canal Zone to League 


ITH the return of the Chief Execu- 

tive to Washington, the Capital is 
taking on new life, most of the other offi- 
cials have returned to renew their duties 
and the city is once again-a place of events, 
importance and interest, compared with 
the deadly lethargy of the sultry summer 
season. 

Probably the greatest interest is already 
centering itself in the Presidential booms 
and possibilities for consideration at the 
national convention next year. After the 
first shock of President Coolidge’s terse 
statement regarding himself as a possible 
candidate, public sentiment appears to be 
swinging slightly back toward the possi- 
bility of his running after all. 

Ex-Secretary of State Hughes has come 
out in plain terms in endorsing Coolidge as 
the man he still backs despite the fact that 
he “does not choose to run,” and Repre- 
sentative Will R. Wood of Indiana, Chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee has also indicated that 
Coolidge is not out of the race. 


No Extra Session 


f awe President has finally let it be 
understood in official circles that he 
will not call an extra session of Congress 
this fall, so that the next session will not 
convene until December. It has generally 
been understood that the President did not 
consider any proposed legislation important 
enough to justify an early convention of 
that body. 

The earliest estimates on possible fur- 
ther tax reduction at the coming session 
are mixed but Senator Mayfield has as- 
serted his belief that corporation income 
taxes will be reduced from 13% to 11 per 
cent, with 10 per cent. not out of the 
question. 


Panama Sovereignty 


R. EUSEBLIO MORALES, former 
Foreign Minister of Panama, has 
started an important and delicate argument 
in diplomatic circles by his reported asser- 
tions in the Geneva League meeting that 
although Panama has given certain Canal 
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Zone rights to the United States, reg 
“sovereignty” remains ves.ed in the Goy. 
ernment of Panama. 

The American State Department has jm. 
mediately let it be known that there has 
never been any dispute as to the sover. 
eignty of the Canal Zone and that any dis. 
cussion of the subject is very definitely 
out of the sphere of the League of Na. 
tions. 


U. S. Attitude 


Oe important officials of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
have declared that the United States has 
absolute sovereignty over the Panama 
Canal Zone, does not purpose to surrender 
it and that the matter is, in effect, no 
business of the League of Nations. 

The State and Commerce Departments 
are also being troubled currently by the 
new French tariff laws which raise such 
barriers against certain classes of Amer- 
ican exports as to practically exclude them 
‘from France. The situation is further dis- 
cussed in the following section on Inter- 
national news. 




















League Assembly Outlaws War. 
France Jumps Tariff Rates Against 
U. S. Pending Trade Agreement 


T° HE LEAGUE OF NATIONS—The 

Eighth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, meeting in Geneva during the 
past month, has failed to accomplish any 
signal piece of work, up to present writing. 
There have been no open breaks but the 
general atmosphere is reported as less 
friendly and tending more toward secrecy 
and underground machination which char- 
acterized European diplomacy and politics 
before the war which was to end all such 
secrecy, misunderstanding and unfriendli- 
ness. 


Outlawing War 


Poland has offered a masterful proposal 
aimed, in effect, to outlaw war. It appears 
doubtful just how much power such agree- 
ments would exert in face of another crisis 
such as faced the European nations thir- 
teen years ago last summer, but it is per- 
haps the most, as well as the least, that 
the League can do on paper and is there- 
fore commendable. It appears probable, 
at any rate, that some such proposal will 
be adopted by the League. 

Dr. Stresemann thrilled the Assembly by 
a masterful oration in which he pledged 
Germany to compulsory arbitration of the 
World Court of Justice, and the next day 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand deliv- 
ered an impassioned appeal for peace that 
swayed his audience with visible emotion, 
mingling tears with their cheers. 

British Business Gains 

REAT BRITAIN—Business condi- 

tions appear finally to be showing 
some improvement, though it is admittedly 
but a small one. Expanding inquiry has 
been noted in the steel industry and the 
actual business placed has increased to the 
largest apparent volume for many months, 
with stocks in a number of lines still be- 
ing depleted at a rapid rate. 

Trade reports recently published show 
a decided turn for the better in foreign 
balances. According to the latest figures 
British exports increased nearly $50,000,000 
in a single month and during the same 
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period imports dropped off over $55,000,- 
000, showing a change of well over $100,- 
000,000 for the better in that period. 


RANCE—<According to the new 
F tariff laws, which went into effect 
early in the past month, duties on numer- 
ous products imported from the United 
States are raised approximately 800 per 
cent., maximum duties have been placed 
upon the long list of articles instead of 
the average rate which had been antici- 
pated, and unless some relief is obtained, 
it is estimated that not far from $100,000,- 
000 of business must be lost by this country 
to German firms who are accorded the 
“most favored nation” privileges, to the 
exclusion of the United States. 

The most important articles unfavorably 
affected by the new tariff rates are elec- 
trical equipment, heavy and light machin- 
ery, instruments, hardware, metal products, 
chemicals, leather, certain textiles, earth- 
enware and numerous other specialty prod- 
ucts. 


French Tariff Wall 


T is felt in some circles that France took 

this step to give her better position in 
effecting the proposed Treaty of Amity 
and Commerce, which is now being formu- 
lated between the two nations. Such a 
treaty has just been completed between 
France and Germany, and the new tariff 
rates give the latter country a tremendous 
advantage over American manufacturers. 
France now stands in much better position 
to demand lowering of American tariffs 
on perfumes and other items of her chief 
exports to this country. 


German Business 
ERMANY—bBusiness is _ holding 
up firmly, savings are on the increase, 
wholesale prices show a moderate further 
advance and interest rates are without im- 
portant changes. 
The Reichsbank shows little change in 
gold holdings but its note issue continues 
to be drawn down. 


Rail Return 
Falls Again 


Quick Change in Character of 
Earnings Attests to Narrow 
Margin of Railroad Ratios 
—Roads Not Earning 
Their ‘Fair Return 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


HE decline of 20 million dollars, or 

about 20 per cent., in the net operat- 

ing income of the Class I roads that 
occurred in June, was followed by a fur- 
ther decline of 33 million, or about 28 per 
cent. in July. This made the total decline 
in the first seven months of the year al- 
most 56 million dollars, or 9 per cent. 


Profits Decline 

The loss in July was shared by all three 
large groups of roads—Western, Southern 
and Eastern,—and all now show losses in 
net as comipared with last year. The re- 
turn on property investment reported for 
all for the first seven months of 1927 aver- 
aged 4.47 per cent. as compared with 5.05 
Per cent. in the corresponding part of 1926. 
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(The Business MansOffce 


Interested in anything which will save time 
and reduce labor costs, the executive turns to 
K.V.P. bond for stationery, inter-office forms, 





and direct-mail advertising 
because, K.V.P. stands the 
test of use, and simplifies 
his purchase records. 


The wide range of colors, 
sizes, and weights permits 
a latitude for many uses, 
yet the substance of the 
paper is always the same— 
a dependable, sturdy sheet 
that comes through the 
printing press, the type- 
writer and the postoffice 
with the same smart look 
and feel. 





You should receive this folder 


Use BOND Paver 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


mazoo, 














Convertible Bond 
Opportunity 


Our latest circular describes a 6% bond 


(priced at a fraction above 100) which is 
convertible at an attractive ire into 

common s of an old established com- 
pany, one of the foremost in the rai 

car leasing industry. Interest charges 
were covered by a wide margin last year, 
over five times requirements, and the cur- 


rent earnings are ed to be better 
than ten -times after Sressiotion, 


Write for Circular N.A.C. 510 


GEORGE M.FORMAN 
& COMPANY’ 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


112 'W. Adams Street, Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 











Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





High Grade Bonds Bought on 
Partial Payment Plan 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter will be mailed on request 
without obligation. 



































Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
eg A ele cbhes keep you informed 
on the main su im t to your 
busi anich affect the com- 
situation. 
Sent for three months, without 
charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
- 42 Broadway New York 




















Off Sate Securities of 
and! mae ag and Teantporen oust Mahe 
Panies operating in 20 states. 

Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Mitwzukee St.Louis Louisville indianapolis 
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Unlike an individual whose 
service value diminishes 
with age . . . an institution 
gains power with experi- 
ence. The Chemical offers 
you an up-to-date Banking 
service that is 103 years old 
in experience. 


THE 


HEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 








LIFE EXTENSION 

INSTITUTE, INC. 

25 West 43rd St. 
N.Y. City 


What are the 
16 Rules of Health 


which, if followed, will 
give me better health and 
longer life ? 

Please also send me your 
free booklets, ‘‘How to 
Live Long” and ‘‘How to 
Keep Well’’, and informa- 
tion about the right kind 
of physical examination 
and ‘‘Health Audit’’ for 
men and women. 





Address 
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Selling Bonds 


Why Do Some Men Sell 
More Bonds Than Others? 


(1) Salesmen differ in their Knowledge 
poem Baa Hence oe sam: ta 
more intelli and gain investor’ 
confidence better than others. ob 


(2) Salesmen differ in their ability to cap- 
italize their knowledge so as to lly 
present their issues. Hence some can close 
much better than others. 


More Sales 


The Babson System of Training in Security 
ae conten the facts so absolutely 
essential to success in selling securities 
and shows how to use these facts in a way 
which means—More Sales. 


Our free Booklet “Security Salesmanship 

Pn tenner # not only outlines this 
inin, will interest other 

aS well. Send for this Booklet’ 202. today. 


Babson Institute ®>son Park 
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Two or three years ago such a decline 
in net would have been speedily reflected 
in stock market prices. That it has not 
been recently is doubtless due mainly to 
prevailing low rates of interest. 


8 ermaauped-re nae in the railway in- 

dustry within recent months sharply 
call attention to the effects on net return 
that can quickly be produced by a combij- 
nation of adverse causes when, as at pres- 
ent, the industry is doing business on a 
comparatively narrow margin between 
earnings and expenses. Before the war 
the ratio of operating expenses to rey- 
enues usually was considerably below 70 
per cent. Since the war it has usually 
exceeded 75 per cent. and increased taxes 
have made the ratio of operating expenses 
and taxes to total earnings exceed 80 per 
cent. 

Under such conditions a small decline 
in traffic will usually caus. a relatively 
large decline in net return. In addition to 
declines during the summer of both freight 
and passenger business, financial results 
have been affected by advances in wages 
and reductions of rates, the number and 
importance of which is increasing. 

The result of this combination of in- 
fluences in July was a decline in total 
earnings of almost 9 per cent., an increase 
in operating expenses of almost 3 per 
cent., and the reduction mentioned of over 
28 per cent. in net. 


Returns Insufficient 


HESE developments should serve as a 
warning to railway managers, regulat- 
ing authorities and the public. During the 
seven years since September 1, 1920, the 
railways have failed by over $1,275,000,- 
000 to earn the return on their tentative 
valuation to which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has held they are en- 
titled. The western roads have never in 
any year approached their “fair return.” 
The eastern and southern roads were 
relatively prosperous for about two years 
and this apparently created the impression 
on the mind not only of the public but of 
regulating authorities that most roads 
were getting into a strong and stable con- 
dition financially. The recent declines of 
traffic have not been large, and yet, com- 
bined with other influences, have produced 
effects on net return which indicate how 
much more serious effects would be pro- 
duced by a really large decline. 


Carloadings Drop 


ARLOADINGS since July have con- 

tinued to be less than last year. There 
will be a seasonal increase of freight busi- 
ness during the fall and in some terri- 
tories, the Northwest, for example, it may 
exceed that of last year. It does not seem 
probable, however, that in the country as 
a whole the record of the fall and winter 
months of 1926 will be exceeded. ; 

The railways as a whole are again fail- 
ing this year to earn what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has held to be 4 
fair annual return, and yet employees are 
still seeking higher wages and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is making re- 
ductions in freight rates to relieve 
industries claimed to be in a condition of 
“depression.” 

The trend of developments demands 
careful watching by those who want to 
see the railways fairly treated and given 
opportunity to maintain their present good 
service and high operating efficiency. 
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‘ 6% External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
- Dated July 1, 1927 Interest payable January and July 1 Due January 1, 1961 
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the which has been devoted entirely to public works and constructive vestments there being estimated at over $200,000,000. 
terprises, including $6,000,000 initial capital for the Bank of . ne ee 
0,- = , ; In 1922 Colombia, recognizing its paramount need of an adequate, 
‘ive - Se ant ie Se ee unified transportation system, enacted legislation to meet the 
“ International trade has more than doubled from 1922 to 1926, err rape Se Ag reese “ which bere — have = 
- Saas ,000,000. made wi assistance of eminent international engineers. 
en- SES HSS SHE Bee ee Serre a result, the proceeds of this loan are to be used in accordance 
: At June 30, 1927, the gold reserves of the Bank of the Republic | with a comprehensive plan for the extension and unification of 
= (the bank of issue) were approximately 100% of its notes in cir- existing railroad systems, for the development of port works and 
‘nN. culation. The Colombian peso, with a gold parity of $.9733, is | the deepening and canalization of rivers, as well as for the repay- 
ere at present quoted at a premium, being the only South American ment of a short term loan of $10,000,000 granted this year, the pro- 
currency, except that of Argentina, of which this can be said. ceeds of which were used for the same purposes. The present 
ars Government-owned railroads have reported operating profits in 
sion The country has vast resources of coal, petroleum, gold, platinum, each of the past six years, the figure increasing from less than 
of copper, iron and other minerals, and is the world’s chief source of $900,000 in 1921 to over $3,000,000 in 1926. 
7 supply of emeralds. The possession of these resources, especially : " ah We 3 
ads coal and petroleum (still largely unexploited) is of especial im- | These bonds constitute the direct obligation of the Republic of 
on- portance in view of the proximity of the country’s ports to the Colombia, secured by its full faith and credit. The Republic 
| Panama Canal. agrees, among other things, that if while any bonds of the present 
of loan are outstanding, it shall secure any obligations by a lien or 
om- Colombia is the world’s second largest coffee producer, and the charge wi any national income or revenues, the bonds of this 
d largest producer of “mild” coffee, which commands a premium _loan shall be secured in like form, equally and ratably with such 
= over Brazilian grades. Bananas, tobacco, cotton and sugar are’ obligations. 
a All conversions of pesos into dollars in the foregoing have been made at parity of exchange. 
ses The Republic has agreed to make application to list these Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 
These Bonds are offered for subscription subject to allotment. We reserve the vight to reject subscriptions in whole or in part, 
to allot less than the amount applied for, and to close the subscription books at any time without notice. Interim receipts of 
National Bank of Commerce in New York will be deliver in the first instance. Legal matters subject to approval of Messrs. 
a Sullivan & Cromwell, New York City, and, as to questi: r) lombii low, of Dr. Pedro M. Carretio, Bogota, Colombia. 
on- : 
iere ° . 4 
wk Price 922 and interest, to yield over 6.55% 
rri- 
may 
eem = ie * 
as Hallgarten&Co. Kissel, Kinnicutt&Co. Halsey,Stuart&Co. LehmanBrothers 
nter bs passed gi 
<7 e 
ail- Cassatt & Co. William R.Compton Company The Northern Trust Company 
‘ 3 P Chicago 
tate 
e a = e © 
- E. H. Rollins & Sons The Equitable Trust Company Graham, Parsons & Co. 
ter- of New York 
@ -o 
jeve rine: ‘ © 
1 of illinois Merchants Trust Company Ames, Emerich & Co. 
Incorporated 
ands j The above statements were obtained partly by cable. While not guaranteed, we regard them as reliable. 
t to an September, 1927. 
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Plus Operating 
Profits 


The plan that is revolutionizing 
reai estate investment—known 4s 
The French Plan—now makes it 
possible for you to participate in 


the ownership and share in the 
profits from the operation of large 
income-producing buildings. 

It gives you a safeguarded invest- 
ment—plus 6%—plus ten payments 
of 10% each, the repayment of 
every dollar of your original invest- 
ment—plus 50% of all profits dis- 
tributed from the operation of the 
property thereafter. 

These are but four of the remark- 
able advantages afforded by 


“The 
FRENCH 
PLAN 


Thousands of discriminating New 
Yorkers have already invested mil- 
lions of dollars in large income- 
producing properties under this Plan 
and are now sharing in the profits 
being distributed from their opera- 
tion. 

If you are not already familiar with this 
unusually profitable and convenient form 
of investment, the Special Coupon—below 
—will bring your copy of the 64-page book 

“The Real Estate Investment of the 
Future.” 

You will doubtless find it the most 
interesting—and the most profitable 
—half hour’s reading you have done 
in months. Tear out the Coupon— 
now—and mail it TODAY! 


FRED F. FRENCH 
INVESTING 
COMPANY, Inc., 

350 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
Please send me without obligation the 
64-page book ‘““The Real Estate Invest- 
ment of the Future.” 


Name 





Business Address 
Home Address 
City 














Sees Good Business Ahead 


E. E. Shumaker, president, Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, in an interview 
with Forbes: 

“With the credit situation better than 
usual, and with busi- 
ness generally 
throughout the coun- 
try onan unusually 
sound basis, the out- 
look for the Fall 
and Winter is splen- 
did. 

“We are carrying 
less jobbers’ paper 
than we normally 
have to, and dealers’ stocks throughout the 
country are in a cleaner condition than 
they have been for several years. 

“One of the happiest indications I have 
observed in recent months is the effort 
being made by both jobbers and dealers to 
eliminate sales peaks by combatting sea- 
sonal business aspects. With the ‘hand-to- 
mouth’ buying tendency which has con- 
fronted manufacturers in the last year or 
two, this effort toward intensive selling 
during periods when seasonal slumps may 
be expected is one of the most effective 
answers to a troublesome question. 

“Cheap and plentiful. money, nationwide 
prosperity and more pressure behind sales 
effort all point unmistakably to an excep- 
tionally favorable business condition dur- 
ing the coming six months.” 














Conditions in Northwest 


E. A. Stuart, president, Carnation Milk 
Products Company, Seattle, Wash., in an 
interview with Forbes: 

“Business contlitions in the Northwest, 
generally speaking, 
are very favorable. 
Crops are good, due 
to the late Spring, 
rains, and there is 
also an abundance 
of good pasture for 
the cattle. 

“I would say that 
business as a whole 
appears to be very 
satisfactory, and I believe this is true of 
all the Pacific Coast States. | 

“From all indications, business in most 
all lines should be good for the remainder 
of the year.” 

















Severe Competition 


Roger W. Babson, in a speech before 
the annual National Business Conference : 


“The volume of business to-day is good, 
but competition is so severe and efficiency 
so low that profits are small. Statistics 
indicate that this same condition will 
extend into 1928. 

“Apparently a definite turn downward 
in volume of new building is under way. 
The current drop in building permits to 
about 20 per cent. below a year ago shows 
what must be expected for 1928 in house- 
building. 

“The failure situation looks much better 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


“I doubt if any banking measures will 
entirely stabilize the level of commodity 
prices. 

“I see no reason why there should be 
any wage increases during 1928. Yet, of 
course, there will be many. 

“In view of the outlook for easy money, 
I expect a good bond market the rest of 
the year and into 1928. 

“We are in a period when wise manv- 
facturers, merchants and investors will get 
out of debt and store up their resources, 
If enough men will do this, normal condi- 
tions could continue and such readjustment 
as is necessary could be so spread out over 
a long period as to do no one any harm.” 

Optimistic 

H. F. Alexander, president, Pacific 
Steamship Company, Seattle, Washington, 
in an interview with the editor of Forbes: 

“While inclement weather somewhat 
curtailed the tourist 
movement, condi- 
tions have improved 
considerably during 
the last few weeks, 
and we believe will 
continue well into 
the Fall of the year. 

“A $4,000,000 
Kraft Paper plant 
will be established at 
Port Townsend in the very near future, 
and this will give a big impetus to this 
industry in the State of Washington. 

“The lumber industry is more or less 
marking time, but considerable activity is 
anticipated in the very near future. 

“We have just been favored with a visit 
from the members of the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Committee of the National 
House of Representatives who have per- 
sonally inspected the Columbia Basin Pro- 
ject wherein it is proposed to irrigate 
1,883,000 acres of land in the Eastern part 
of the State of Washington. This is one 
of the biggest undertakings ever sponsored 
in the State and when finally accomplished 
will mean untold wealth to the State of 
Washington. 

“Downtown building construction has 
been extensive in Seattle during the past 
year and the new buildings which will be 
undertaken will insure considerable em- 
ployment for the next twelve months. 

“Crops of all kinds are heavier than 
previous years and good prices are antici- 
pated. 

“Although I am not looking for any 
boom, still I believe we can well afford to 
be optimistic regarding the balance of the 
year 1927 and throughout 1928.” 

















Looks for Good Year 


John N. Willys, president, Willys-Over- 
land, Inc.: 

“General industrial conditions are excel- 
lent, and with improvements being noted 
in nearly every line of manufacturing, with 
employment and wages at a high peak, 
motor car builders may look forward to 
good business during the Fall and Winter. 

“I was never more optimistic, and look 
for a good year ahead.” 
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South Prospers 


from Cotton 


Current Short Crop Will 
Probably Yield Four Hun- 
dred Million Dollars More 

to Southern Planters 
Than Last Year’s 
Record-Breaking 
Output 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


=T weather, steady march of the 
W Boll weevil through the cotton 

fields of the South and shrinking 
crop outlook during August kept values on 
the upgrade most of the time with an- 
other sensational advance when the Gov- 
ernment reduced its estimate of the crop 
from 13,492,00 bales to 12,692,000 on 
September 8th. 

The southern people as well as the pro- 
ducers, have reaped a rich harvest through 
the great advance which has occurred in 
cotton values since the first of the year. 
They saw the weevil taking a heavy toll 
of the crop and realizing its significance 
went into the future market and bought 
largely. 

Values Doubled 


Oy pm the spinner unable to 
grasp the full significance of the 
danger ahead of the crop, stood idly by 
looking on hoping for another miracle, 
such as occurred last year when probably 
five million bales were added to the yield 
after the middle of August. That great 
increase was due to a small weevil infes- 
tation and an unusually favorable period 
of weather which enabled the plant to 
mature a top crop for the first time in 18 
years. 

Cotton values have nearly doubled since 
the first of the year. The advance be- 
tween January Ist and the last Govern- 
ment’s estimate aggregated nearly $60. a 
bale. Something over half of this gain 
was made after the first of August. 

This tremendous advance has had a very 
stimulating effect on btisiness throughout 
the South. Its effect will become more 
manifest as the harvest progresses and 
producers turn their crops into money. 

Reports are current that large numbers 
of farmers are holding their cotton for 
30 cents a pound, or more, and are refusing 
to sell for less. 

The majority, however, are selling their 
cotton as fast as it is picked and ginned 
because they are dependent upon the pro- 
ceeds derived from its sale to pay for the 
supplies advanced them to raise it, or to 
liquidate notes at bank. 

Conditions Changed 
M ARKETING conditions now are just 
the reverse of what they were a year 
ago. At that time the producer was forced 
to place his cotton on the bargain table 
and accept what the cotton merchant was 
willing to pay. These merchants bought it 
only when they could hedge it through the 
future market or sell to spiriners at a profit. 
This year the country is full of buyers 
who are taking everything offered them 
(Continued on page 67) 
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North American Company 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-18 on request 


Securities carried on conservative margin 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron 
New Haven Hartford Meriden Bridgeport | Newport 
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Question No. 3 





Why Are 


INSURANSHARES 


Trust Certificates 


A Profitable Investment? 
ANSWER: 








BECAUSE FOR the past twenty years 
appreciation of principal on investments in 
diversified insurance stocks as represented 
in these INSURANSHARES TRUST 
CERTIFICATES has been in excess of 
12% per annum, and it is expected that 
the average annual appreciation of these 
Certificates will equal, if not exceed, this 
figure. In addition, there should be a 


steadily increasing cash income thereon. 


Seeeses 


For full particulars of this attractive 
safe form of modern investment write to 
INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
67 Wall Street, New York Tel. Whitehall go8z 
Representatives Sent Only on Request 
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Odd Lots 


The uncertainty of the 
stock market makes it im- 
perative to diversify your 
holdings for your financial 
safety. 


Consider how much more 
secure you would be with 
10 shares of stock in each 
of 10 selections than you 
would be with 100 shares 
in any one of them. 


This equalization gives 
greater margin of safety 


than is procurable in any 
other way. 


Ask for Booklet F. 307 


100 Share Lots 
Carb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


johnMuir &(}, 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 





“Special Dep’t for Women Investors” 


— 




















Earnings 


may have little effect up- 
on day to day fluctua- 
tions but are an impor- 
tant item governing mar- 
ket values over a period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without ob- 
ligation. 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J 14. 


(HisHoum (HAPMAN 


Members New Yoth Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Sets Rapid Upward Pace, but Gives Signs of Distri. 
bution—Profits Remaining Before Shake-out Appear 
Too Speculative to be Very Attractive 


By R. W. Schabacker 


é 


HE stock market situation has not 
changed very much in the latter 


part of the past month, nor has it 
given any indications which would lead us 
to change our attitude toward it which 
continues one of extreme caution. Per- 
haps the safest, as well as the most com- 
monplace observation is that we are just 
that much nearer the inevitable reaction. 


Last issue we opined that the market 
would seek new high levels before such 
reaction developed and it has done so with 
a vengeance. We still hold to our previ- 
ous announced theory, however, that the 
advances, however sharp they may be, 
which still remain in the current movement 
before a good shake-out, are too indefinite 
and dangerous to make them attractive for 
any but purely speculative funds. 


D URING the past month the market has 
given a good many signs that the an- 
ticipated reaction is in the making. Vol- 
ume of sales has been well above two mil- 
lion shares and often close to three mil- 
lion shares. Movements have been sharp 
and “paper profits” large and tempting. 
Steel, General Motors and a few of the 
other speculative, high-priced favorites 
have been bid up spectacularly and under 
cover of their notable strength, the rank 
and file of other issues have been under a 
goodly measure of liquidation. 


During the summer we ventured the 
prophecy that stocks would continue their 
general upward movement well into the 
month of September or until averages had 
advanced another 15 points. September is 
past and the averages have risen just about 


15 points. We now expect a good shake- 
out, at least. 





E do not mean to go on record, how- 

ever, as prophecying that current 
levels are signalling the end of the long 
bull market. That may quite possibly be 
the case, but the situation does not justify 
the statement. 

Stocks are still very definitely in an up- 
ward trend and the anticipated’ reaction 
could easily materialize and go a consider- 
able distance without breaking out of that 
trend or giving a signal that it had 
changed to a downward trend. 

Since the turn of the year we have had 
two good sized reactions, one in June and 
the second in August. The higher stock 
prices go the greater will be their speed 
and the wider their range, so that the 
comparatively wide declines of the past 
two reactions are not surprising—and the 
next one ought to be fully as large, and 
perhaps larger. If it comes on schedule, 
it ought to materialize sometime around 
the beginning of October. 


NE need not be a mind reader to de- 

duce that the writer is bearish on the 
stock market at this time. But he is bear- 
ish, not for the long pull but temporarily, 
because he anticipates an intermediate re- 
action. 

The bull market is not over so far as 
the signals are concerned, but there ore 
signals that better buying opportunities 
may be realized by exercising a bit of 
patience. 

The market may go straight on up for 
another month, but we doubt it. And we 
feel that profit opportunities in the next 
few weeks, even though large, are too dan- 
gerous to justify trying for them except 
with purely speculative funds, and with 
close stops on all purchases. 
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Have You Profited 


from the 


Stock Market Advance? 


LIENTS of the American Institute of Finance have profited materially from the stock 

market advance of 1927, exactly as they profited from the advance of 1926. Profits 

available on June 1st, 1927, from all specific recommendations of the Institute in 1926 aver- 
aged 66.29% on the capital employed in accordance with these recommendations. 


The table below gives individual issues, specifically recommended from week to week in 
the Advisory Bulletins of the Institute, for the first four months of 1927: 


Purchase Present Points 


BULLETIN ADVICE Price Price Advance 
January 1 Buy: Union Carbide ....................... @ 97 141* 44 
January 8 Buy: Chicago, R. I. & Pacific............... @ 70 110 40 
January 15 Buy: Gulf, Mobile & Northern.............. @ 37 66* 28 
January 22 Buy: Baldwin Locomotive ................. @ 145 200* 55 
January 29 Buy: Remington Typewriter ............... @ 128 195* 67 
February 5 Buy: Mathieson Alkali .................... @ 87 117 30 
February 12 Buy: Colorado & Southern ................. @ 90 125 35 
February 19 Buy: Air Reduction ............. Relea eg. @ 140 185 45 
February 26 Buy: New York, Chicago & St. Louis....... @ 190 232* 42 
March 5 Buy: Case Threshing Machine.............. @ 150 225* 75 
March 12 Buy: U. S. Steel, old....................... @ 158 224* 66 
March 19 Buy: Allis Chalmers ...................... @ 95 115 20 
March 26 Buy: Chesapeake & Ohio .................. @ 158 195 37 
April ek nn nna @ 170 190 20 
April © Tiers Pie Gee. ons ick een @ 135 153 18 
April ee OS eS a @ 51 61 10 
April 23 Buy: Chrysler Motors .................... @ 44 55* 11 
April 30 Buy: Texas & Pacific ...................... @ 70 95* 25 


*Profits accepted. 


The above are the results of recent advices. Original purchase recommendations in 1926, 
were much lower. ) 


Further Opportunities Ahead! 


Making every allowance for the inflation existing, there are still further opportunities—of 
similar character. But, the keenest discrimination is necessary. 


Our current Advisory Bulletin points out clearly such sound profit opportunities, making 
equally clear pitfalls to be avoided and stocks to be sold. 


Copies have been reserved for distribution, FREE. Simply return the coupon below—no 
obligation. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE, 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Institute 
of Finance 
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Making Your 
Financial Plans 


























your plans for safe 

investing you can, 
by utilizing Moody’s 
Service, surround the 
building of your per- 
sonal fortune with as 
many precautions as the 
architect does his build- 
ing operations. 


Experience in both in- 
stances has proved that 
it costs a great deal more 
to correct mistakes than 
to avoid them. 


We invite your inquiry 
as to how we can be of 
service. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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Be successfully decisive in your invest- 
ment selections. Read The Business Eco- 
nomic Digest which includes a compre- 
hensive classification of over 200 active, 
listed stocks with reference to their pres- 
ent position and outlook as view by 
authorities. The 





weight of expert opinion 


is the basis on which the successful 
record of the Digest’s predictions is 


established. 
Send for a free current copy. See for 
yourself the recommended shifts based 


on the consensus of authoritative opin- 
fon. Know whether this scientifically 
weighted average of authorities’ opinion 
remains bullish on definite stocks. 





The BusinessfconomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres.. 
134 No. LaSalle St. Chicago III, 


Without obligation mail me your current Digest 
and your booklet, ‘“‘When Experts Disagree.” 
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HE sugar situation is one of the 

most involved and indefinite in the 

whole commodity market, yet in its 

future are bound up considerable profits 

or losses in a rather large group of such 

securities on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

From a theoretical standpoint the Cuban 
policy of limiting its own crop to sustain 
selling prices is not a healthy one. It is 
similar in many respects to Britain’s efforts 
at restricting exports from the Malaya 
rubber plantations and the result in both 
commodities has thus far been about equal- 
ly disappointing. 


The Sugar Situation 

S$ UCH a policy of restriction is all right 

if the entire production can be limited 
But in neither rubber or sugar can this be 
done. The result, therefore, is most likely 
to be a mere encouragement to other 
sources of production, thus stimulating 
output. and accentuating the conditions of 
over-supply which the local curtailment is 
meant to correct. 

This is more of a long-pull result, how- 
ever, and quite often such local curtailment 
can cause a rather sharp, even though com- 
paratively short-lived advance in prices. 


Cuban Curtailment 


si HIS possibility looms currently as a 
result of more than two years re- 
striction in the grinding of Cuban sugar 
crops. Prices for Cuban raws dropped to 
around 2% cents during most of the sum- 
mer but they have recently recovered to 
above the three-cent level and the average 
price. for 1927 will be sufficiently high to’ 
insure most companies a comparatively 
profitable year. 

There are also very good possibilities of 
continued strength in the raw sugar market 
in the remainder of the current year. 
World supplies are being drawn down and 
European beet crops, even though they will 
eventually increase, are not sufficient to 
overbalance the present cumulative effects 
of Cuban restriction. 

The statistical position of sugar is there- 
fore strong and further advances in selling 
prices would unquestionably lead to good 
gains in market levels for securities of the 
Cuban producers. 


Short-Turn Profits 


W E are therefore bullish on sugar 
stocks in general, even though from 
a short-term angle. Eventually, we think 
Cuban restriction will defeat its own ends, 
but for the time being it has placed the 
market in a strong position. 

From a speculative standpoint the best 
buys in the sugar group appear to include 
such issues as Cuba Cane, common and 
preferred, as well asthe short-term notes, 
Cuban American, South Porto Rico, Cu- 
ban Dominican, Mapati, Punta Alegre, 
Guantanamo and Fajardo. 


The Motor Stocks 


AN NOTHER group which we think may 

in the forefront of advancing 
prices ye the rest of this year are the 
motors. This is another case of merely 





short-term favor. The motor industry has 
taken a new lease on life, production 
schedules are being pushed as never be- 
fore and the final quarter of 1927 will 
probably show new high records for out- 
put. 

Sales are also being pushed as never 
before and are increasing, but it does not 
appear that they can keep pace with pro- 
duction. By the early part of next year, 
therefore, we anticipate another decided 
slump in this field—but between now and 
then, with activity at high volume, there 
is room for considerable fireworks in the 
market to help distribution of the motor 
stocks, and such profit opportunities, while 
speculative and for the quick turn, are 
not to be ignored in this stage of the 
general market. 


The Favorites 
E still stick chiefly by our old favor- 
ites: Hudson, Chrysler and Pack- 
ard—and “the greatest of these,” in the 
writer’s opinion, is Packard. The com- 
pany shipped more cars in August than in 
any other month of its history, is operat- 
ing - over-time, trying to increase capacity 
and is still far behind on its orders for 
one of the prettiest models in the com- 
pany’s long record of beauty and dependa- 
bility. 
Packard Advances 
7 stock has finally gotten out of its 
long period of lethargy—we would 
call it accumulation—and has advanced 
from 35 to current levels around 42. We 
continue to advise its purchase. 

Beside our three favorites, other stocks 
which might have speculative advances in- 
clude Willys-Overland, Mack Trucks, 
Auburn, Nash and Pierce Arrow. 


Celotex 


5% HE growth of this company has been 
little short of spectacular, with sales 
increasing from less than $500,000 in 1922 
to over $8,000,000 last year. The company 
makes building board and sheathing from a 
formerly waste material of sugar cane 
fibre. Last year profits were over a mil- 
lion dollars or more than $5 a share on 
the 165,000 shares of no-par common 
stock outstanding, still a small issue even 
after the 100 per cent. stock dividend of 
last year. 
Good for Pull 


np the first quarter of 1927 profits 
jumped nearly 50 per cent. with $2.46 
a share earned in the first three months. 
Then came the Mississippi floods and, al- 
though no second quarter report has been 
issued, the company probably lost some 
money as a result of that disaster. 

Another result, however, has been stem- 
ming the upward tide of the stock, which 
is currently selling around 78, pays $3 per 
share per annum and might be conserva- 
tively expected to earn around $7 a share, 
with possibilities that final profits may be 
$10 or above. 

Whatever the final results for 1927, we 
consider this stock one of the better long- 
pull purchases on the New York Curb 
Exchange. * 
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Just off the Press 


A New Book for Every Man 


HOW TO 


FINANCE 


HOME LIFE 


By ELWOOD LLOYD IV 
Financial Editor, Los Angeles Evening Herald 


CONTENTS 


FINANCIAL TERMS 


Simplified Definitions of Terms and Phrases Com- 
monly Used. 


BUDGETS AND SYSTEMS 


Facts to be Faced—Folly of re Up With the 
Joneses”—Average Estimates of Incomes and Ex- 
penditures for the Home. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF HOME 
“PARTNERS” 


Husband’s and Wife’s Obligations—Necessity for 
Thrift Fund—Stinginess Not ift—Insurance Pro- 
tection Essential—Rules for Household Buying. 


THE FIRST “HOME” YEAR 


Investments to be ae to be An- 
swered—Buying on Installment n. 


BUDGETING THE CHILDREN 
Expense of Children at Various Pre-School and 
School Periods—Financing College Education—In- 
teresting Ways to Teach Children Thrift. 


BUILDING THE HOME 
Joy of Pilanning—Real Estate Terms Defined— 
Providing Funds—Selection of Lot—Necessary Con- 
tract and Insurance Protection—Turning a House 
Into “Home.” 


IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE 


INSURANCE 
Five General Hazards to Guard Against—Policies 


For All P es—Peak of sah Plata in Dif- 
ferent Trades and Professions—. Insurance 


Program. 


ANALYZING SECURITIES 
Difference Between Various Kinds of Stocks and 
Bonds—How to Judge Investments and Speculations 
—Six Investment Ages. 


INVESTING ACCUMULATED FUNDS 
Investments for Various Classes—The Workingman, 
The Business Man, The Salaried Employee, The Pro- 
fessional Man, The Woman Investor—The Widow’s 
Investment. 


PROVIDING FOR OLD AGE 
Start Planning Early for Later Years—Parents En- 
titled to Their Own Home—How to Insure Old Age 
Independence. 


WILLS, TRUSTS AND ESTATES 
Necessity for Making a Will—Advantages of Secur- 
ing Services of a Trust Company—Voluntary and 
Irrevocable Trusts—Insurance Trust. 


HAVE A DEFINITE PLAN 
The Partial Payment System—Blue-S 
Try to “Get Rich Quick”—Money 
You—Two Fundamental Thoughts. 


Laws—Don’t 
ill Work For 


Sent on Seven Days’ Approval 


Perhaps your problems are discussed in this book. Send for a copy on approval. 
Read “How to Finance Home Life,” for seven days FREE. Then you may return 
it, if you find it will not serve you. You pay for the book only if you want to keep it. 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FORBES, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All right! Send me a copy of Elwood Llioyd’s new book, “How to Finance Home Life.” I will either return 
it to you within seven days, without further obligation to me, or I will remit $2.50 as payment in full. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section One 
(See page 66 for Second Section) 
Shane B 
res Book Earns Earns. 1927 Rate Long Term Prices 1927 Pres. Yie 

“9 ri ran Pe m=months Div. Price Range High Low Prices . 

“ae 10. $6.53, 6 m Air Reduction ............ $6a 147- 22; ’20-'26  199%-134%4 185 
No 2178 78 mo | A... Allied Chemical .......... 6 149- 34; ’20-’26 ieee ist 164 Bo 
100 260 166 9.40 4.25, 6 m_ Allis Chalmers ........... 6 97- 27; '20-'26 114%- 88 11254 
25 2,474 41 . Se SR 2 63- 39; 1926 6%- 43% 63 32 
No 600 140 6.67¢ 4.16, 12 m Amer. Car & Fdry........ 6 116- 91; ’25-'26 109%4- 95 103 458 
No 770 9% 7.45 148, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... 8 145- 65; °23-'26 116 -103 108 8977 
100 610 170 ) eee © Amer. Smelt. & Refin..... 8 152- 29; '21-’26 ie 178 45 
100 450 138 EP carseat Amer. Sugar Refin........ 5 96- 36; '21-'26 9534- 79 91 54 
100 10,788 118 11.00 5.83, 6 m Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 151- 96; '21-'26 178%4-149% 178 59 
100 400 139 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Woolen ........... <3 166- 19; ’20-'26 33%- 16% 24 — 
50 3,000 74 et? Anaconda Copper ......... 3 67- 28; '20-'26 49%- 41% 47 62 
25 2,000 34 ene: Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”... ' 28- 13; '25-'26 15%- 8% 9 ~ 
No 600 27 eee Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 61- 37; "25-26 50%- 39% 50 50 
Re gy ae? Atch., Topeka & ‘S. F..... 7 172- 76; '21-'26 200 -1613% 195 36 
‘100 ee Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 268- 77; '21-'26 20534-174% 198 51 
‘100 500 187 11.58 1.04, 6 m_ Atlantic Refining ......... 4 154- 78; '22-'26 1313-107 123 33 
100 Oe MRR OCA Ss Baldwin Locomotive ...... 7 168- 62; °19-'26 .26534-143% 261 24 
100 1520 140 17.20 6.36, 6 m Baltimore & Ohio......... 6 110- 30; '21-'26 124%-106% 122 49 
100 1,802 168 7.48 4.04, 6 m_ Bethlehem Steel ........... bes 97- 37; '20-'26  65%4- 433% 65 — 
No 977 48 = 12.36" 6.33, 6 m _ Brook-Manhattan Trans.... 4 78- 9; °23-26  70%- 53 55 74 
No 510 101 en cae Brook. Union Gas......... 5 100- 56; '24-26 154%- 89% 146 33 
No , iT ileal A Brown Shoe ............. 2 157- 33; 16°26 46%- 30% 44 43 
No 600 41 8.65 3.90, 6 m _ Burroughs Add. Mach..... 3 124- 45; '24-'26  123%- 90 12333 
a Oy me (hee 22 TRL: California Packing ........ 4 75- 66; 1926 70 -60% 66 41 
25 2,000 36 3.33 0.46, 6 m_ California Petroleum ...... 1 38- 17; °23-'26 os 21% 23 42 
100 333 100 = 1.61 341, 3 m Central Leather pfd....... - 109- 28; '20-'26 - 55 g > 
No ___ 1,123 40 0. we eee Cerro de Pasco............ Sa 74- 23; ‘20-'26 6Y4- 538 66 76 
100 1,190 181 | enn Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 10 179- 46; '21-'26 19814-15134 196 Sul 
100 1,158 100 men | FV Chic. Mil. St. Paul pfd... -: 55- 7; '21-26 3454-1898 34 = 
No 344 42 3.83 1.93, 6 m Childs Company .......... 2.40t 75- 32; '24-'26 65%- 48% 62 7/7 
25 4,415 27 2.65 0.644, 3 m Ge ME i cicccsccces 2.50 39- 8; '20-'26 39%- 33% 36 7.4 
No 2,705 ll 5.08 3.42, 6 m_ Chrysler Corp............. 3 55- 28: '25-'26 62%- 38% 60 5.0 
No 100 10 8.25 oon. 6m GnpeOe ©. 05..6655..:... 5 178- 83; ‘21-26 125 - 96% 124 40 
100 342 108 7.60 6.98, 6 m Colorado Fuel & Tron..... 7" 54- 20; '21-26  96%- 42%  % + 
No 3,000 54 oS eS Am Columbia Gas & Elec...... 5 91- 33; '24-26 98%- 82% 9 53 
No 1,641 16 0.20 0.31, 6 m  Congoleum-Nairn ......... we 67- 12; '23-'26 26%-174 24 — 
No 4320 94 GAR Se scded Consol. Gas of N. Y...... 5 146- 57; "20-26 11934- 94 119 42 
No 506 60 +) Serer Continental Can........... 94- 43; 23-26 77¥%2- 58% 73 69 
No 1,760 12 1.158 0.08, 6 m Continental Motors ....... 0.80 16- 5; °2226  133%-10%4 11 74 
25 2530 30 403 1.85, 6 m Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 52- 31; '24-'26 63%- 46% 58 © 52 
100 550 147 8.72 3.82, 6 m Crucible Steel ............ 6 278- 48; °16-'26 96%- 77°. 93 ‘64 
No 500 Nil NilE —=—s wowace Cuha Cane Sugar......... - 60- 5; '20-'26 10%4- 7° 8 ie 
10 1,000 32 ae Nanake Cuban Amer. Sugar....... 1 39- 11; '21-26  28%- a 25 840 
No 310 987 2.40 nase Davison Chemical ......... + 81- 20; '20-'26 —37%- 26% 36 — 
100 425 177° = 19.27 Nil, 3 m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 184- 90: '21-'26 230 -171% 209 41 
50 1690 131 10.60 4.00, 6 m Mel. Lack. & West........ 7a 154- 93; '21-'26 136 -132 134 52 
No 1935 Nil 6.46 0.85, 6 m Dodge Bros. “A”.......... ci 49- 21; '25-'26 ha 164 19 - 
No 2,662 66 13.98 8.05, 6 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 8 360-105; ’22-'26 336 -168 330 2.2 
No 1,626 26 145 sseeee Flec. Power & Light...... a 40- 17; '25-’26 28 - 16% 27 ai 
No 604 —s «18 5.008 Nil, 9 m_ Elec. Refrigeration ....... ee 91- 33; 1926 37%- 12% 14 _ 
100 1,125 156 6.72 Sy ae - “Se eeeneee by 42- 10; 23-26 65%- 39% 62 — 
No 4,500 10 4.09 2.06, 6 m ‘Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 58- 32; "25-26 4%- 46% 62 48 
No 100 73 10.06 1.03, 6 m Foundation Co. ........... 5 184- 58; '23-'26  8854-55% 58 8.6 
No 730 4 =6©40 2.48? 2.20, 6 m Freeport Texas ........... 4 37- 7; °20-'26 82 - 34 82 49 
100 200 141 8.21 0.62, 6 m General Ashphalt ......... i 94- 23; ’20-'26 9634- 65 75 — 
No 7,211 45 6.15 3.13, 6 m General Electric .......... 4 96- 79; 1926 146%- 81 141 3.6 
No 8700 56 19.36 14.35, 6 m = General Motors ........... 8 226- 55; °24-'26 270 -145%4 264 2.9 
No 325 24 11.61 5.27, 6 m Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 94- 60; '25-'26 153%-82% 150 3.3 
No 600 55 4.83> 3.03 Gimbel Bros. ............. " 83- 38; °22-’26 49%4- 37% 48 — 
No 602.25 Nil 7.62, 6 m Goodrich, B. F............ 4 88- 17; 20-26  803%- 42% 78 5.1 
No 831 14 3.30 4.23, 6 m~ Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. .-. 50- 7; '22-'26 56%- 48% 52 - 
100 2490 155 10.42 137, 6 m Great Northern, pfd....... 5 96- 53: '21-'26  103%- 79% 102 4.9 
100 125 127 5.28 2.41, 6 m Gulf States Steel.......... Pe 105- 25; 20-26 108%- 97% 42 — 
100 400 105 4.63 2.50, 6 m Hudson & Manhat......... 2.50 42- 20; 2426 65%- 40% 56 44 
No 1,597 27 3.36" 6.15, 6 m Hudson Motor ............ 5 140- 20: '22-'26  91%4- 48% 84 6.0 
- ay a eS er Illinois Central............ 7 127- 77; '23-'26 13734-121%% 135 52 
100 350 86 9.788 = sane Interboro Rapid Tr.:...... 5 39- 9; '22-'26 52%- 0% 3 32 _ 
No 580 47 6.52 3.20, 6 m Int. Business Machines.. 4 57- 38; 1926 94 - 53% 93 42 
No 681 18 Pere Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 70- 19; 2226 64 -43% 52 40 
100 1,000 193 1955  ...... Int. Harvester............. 6t 158- 67; '20-'26 230 -1353%, 230 68 
25 ~—s«- 11,673 36 3.00 1.51, 6 m International Nickel ....... 2 49- 10; ’20-’26 75 - 38% 65 3.1 
No 500 145 2.15 1.09, 6 m International Paper ....... 2 92- 28; ’20-’26 60%- 39% 55 3.8 
No 4,474 56 Since eer ee Kennecott Copper ........ 5 64- 14; ’20-’26 753%- 60 75 6.7 
10 3,679 15 3.36 55. 6 mc Mieke” Bo Se ced ecsccs 1.20 82-42; 1926 77%-45% 74 18 
(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
pee 30. (h) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended Novem- 
30. wt? Betore charges ior depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) 
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EVERY INVESTOR 


Whose holdings total 
$25,000 or more 


Should Read 
DIVERSIFICATION 


and 


VIGILANCE 


It tells briefly how the 
basic principles used by 
Trustees in administering 
large funds can be used 
by the private investor. 


Send for Booklet ND-2 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
57 William St., New York 


39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Buffalo 
St. Leuis San Francisco Seattle 

















For Autumn Investment 





R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


Capital Stock 
(Class B) 





Analytical Circular 
upon request 


Fenner & Beane 


and other principal exchanges 


New York 


| Members New York Stock Exchange 
| 60 Beaver Street — 
| 


Fenner & Beane Bldg. — New Orleans 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 





Oil Prospect 
Hopeful 


Industry Is by No Means Out 
of the Woods But Decline 
of Seminole Brightens 
Outlook Slightly 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 
IPLING once wrote something 
K about a situation “when the gat- 
ling’s jammed and the captain’s 
dead.” Record crude oil production and 
constantly mounting storage stocks tended 
toward a comparable industrial situation in 
the first part of the present year. An 
increase of overall stocks of petroleum 
and its products totalling more than 43,- 
000,000 barrels to a new record of 562,626,- 
832 barrels was registered in a period of 
six months. Along with this storage ac- 
cumulation came the breaking of all-time 
daily production average records, not mere- 
ly once but frequently. 


Background Sound 


The outlook was anything but favorable 
for an early return of the petroleum in- 
dustry, in any of its branches, to conditions 
under which favorable profits might be 
assumed for the future. It was recognized 
that the industry's background was stable 
and that eventually recovery was certain; 
but measurably large quantities of crude 
in sight and to come from undeveloped 
areas have kept the price structure all 
year at disadvantageous levels. 


A Ray of Sunshine 


TATISTICALLY, the situation is 

little changed at present; but actually 
a ray of sunshine may be found breaking 
through the clouds. Seminole, in Okla- 
homa, through natural decline and the 
effect of pro-ration, promises never again 
to reach its peak level of roundly 527,000 
barrels daily; and its probable drop next 
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year to market impotency may actually re- 
sult in the industry being faced with stiff 
competition by purchasing agencies for 
“sweet” crude. 

The over-production with which the in- 
dustry is now faced in west Texas is made 
up of high sulphur crude, which must find 
its outlet almost exclusively into the hands 
of major buyers at seaboard, who either 
have world fuel outlets of their own or 
wide-scope commercial relations with other 
companies maintaining great tankship 
fleets. 


Storage Costs a Burden 


The small skimming plant operator can- 
not refine this crude advantageously nor 
make distress purchases of this oil with 
which to undersell the gasoline market. 

Costs of carrying excessive storage 
stocks and handling quantities of crude for 
which there is no ready market will con- 
tinue to place a burden on the industry; 
but a shortage of sweet crude would work 
to the end of a market recovery which 
conceivably would permit the industry to 
balance its disadvantages against other ad- 


65 


.... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 





maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


{ A free Information Bureau “I 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 




















vantages and again show profits. 





Low-Priced 
Stocks 


A_ well-selected low-priced 
stock often shows very large 
profits on the money placed 
in it. What possibilities in 
these particular stocks? Are 
certain other low-priced 
stocks much more promising 
than these, now— 


Motor? aro Arrow? 


inclair Oil? 
Jordan? M ami Coes 
Ludlum Steel? ae Syne? 
Motors? 


z 


Moon Motors? Oi? 

Lee Rubber? ? 

Mother Lode? ? 
Durant? Amer. La France? 
Simms? Indian Ref.? 
Servel? Middle States? 


What makes any stock, either 
high-priced or low-priced, really 
attractive? Which specific issues 
are attractive now? 


These matters are thoroughly 
analyzed in our latest bulletin. 
35 low-priced stocks are covered 
—out of which we select a very few 
as the best. A few extra copies of 
this valuable report reserved for 
distribution free. 


Simply ask for 
-Priced Stocks 


1036 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Par 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns 
Out Value 1926 
1,211 $102 $8.27 
ivan. @ 6.76 
1,061 35 6.02! 
500 3 2.44 
1,169 164 16.60 
713s 6B 9.86 
350 = 62 9,20° 
2,317 39 6.06 
1357 46 5.90 
808 118 5.33 
828 125 6.10 
1,141 30 6.25 
2,730 16 8.50” 
2,045 42 6.32 
1,100 25 6.14 
200 2 0.30 
310 200 12.40 
3,833 150 14.52 
303s 261 20.11 
1571 106 5.24 
1,380 180 25.71 
4,078 22 3.94 
2,480 175 8.47 
740 37 6.30 
2,300 22 2.45 
3,004 16 5.27 


600 42 
1875 50 667 
6578 45 5.48 
250 6 370 
1201 24 © 7.05 
660 62 11.00 
400 38 441 
2,660 65 9.08 
3789 «4303.12 
2.223 183 16.65 
2500 74 7.280 
120 212 35.08 
240 168 2.32 
66 S4 213° 


158 5.95 
600 «(108 1.73 
998 182 15.25 
7364 13.30 
2290 73 5.95* 
800 «= S6 2.75 
2,527 


Section Two 
(See page 64 for First Section) 


Earns. 1927 Div. 
m==months Rate 
Nil, 3 m Lehigh Valley ............ $3.50 
iii « Liggett & Myers “B”..... 4a 
$5.09, 9 m LOOWS TH). ose. cccccain ves 2 
5 ii « Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1.6€0 
saehae Louisville & Nashville..... 7 
4.36, 6 m Mack Trucks ............. 6 
13.20” NS ee i as eee at an 5 
Nil, 6 m i RE yee 
3.38, 6 m* Mid-Continent Pet. ........ 3 
ey Missouri-Kan-Texas. ...... «> 
Nil, 6 m Missouri Pacific ...,...... es 
Nil, 6 m Montgomery Ward ........ 4 
3.48 6 m Nash Motors ............. 4 
3.52, 6 m National Biscuit .......... 6a 
3.00, 6 m_ Nat. Cash Register “A”... 3 
p eer National Bellas Hess....... +. 
aoe y National Lead ............ 5 
6.66. 6 New York Central........ 8 
76. 6m  N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.. 6 
1.67, 6 N. Y., N. H. & Hart...... *. 
Saag Norfolk & Western....... 8 
‘oa North American .......... 10r 
ee Northern Pacific ......... 5 
3.44, 6 m Owens Bottle .,.......... mg 
Pacific Gas & Elec......... 
yg : a Packard Motor ........... 2.40 
264.6 m  _Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”...... 6 
S24 6 m Paramount-Fam.-Lasky ... 10a 
P Pennsylvania R. R........ 3.50 
ane SS Pere Marquette .......... 6 
een Phitadelphia Company...... 4 
® WOTCOVAITOW cccccciccnces ee 
Nil, 6 m Pressed Steel Car......... + 
pares Public Service of N. J.... 2 
3.60. 9 m Pullman Incorporated ..... . 
ay Ree CR iii eis - 
Nil, 6 m Reading ........ Sb aa Sa 
ol Remington Rand, Inc...... 1.60t 
386.6 m Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 


St. Louis-San Fran........ 
eae e _ Lo ws i og nse heh . 
2! are - 
0%, 6 m Sears Roebuck ............ 2.50 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel ...... 
Southern Pacific ......... 
Southern Railway ........ 
Standard Gas & Elec...... 
Standard Oil of Cal....... 
cat Standard Oil of N. J..... 
a Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation ........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Tobacco Products ......... 


Underwood Typewriter.... 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of Cal.......... 
Union Pacific............. 1 
i Bee 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe....... 1 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol. .. 
U. S. Realty & Improve. ... 
Bic: Mi h.s Catenin sani 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


Reeeee 


S 


eeeeee 


NWA: 
uw 
Po 


ae 
SB 
fo Fo.) 
38 


+ 
—_ 


RR SES: 


too eto 


$s 


AAA ARH 
BSs 885 


eeteee 


sseeee 


ee eeee 


eeeees 


SS PRUNSRONDAS Ny hoe nn 


Boss 
a8 


Wabash Railway ......... 
Western Pacific ........... 
Western Union ........... 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... my 
4 


eeeeee 


- 


BEeay 
£ Ane2an 
BSB8ss8 


Westinghouse Electric...... 
White Motors ............ 
Willys-Overland .......... 
Woolworth, F. W...... rem 


one pet RD NS 


os 
we 


September 30. 


(a) Year 


Long Term 
Price Range 
106- 40; °21-'26 
103- 49; '24-'26 
48- 10; '21-’26 
178- 36; °23-’26 
155- 36; '21-'26 
242- 25; ’20-'26 
131- 54; '22-’26 
63- 12; '21-'26 
62- 22; '20-'26 
47- 7; '21-'26 
45- 8; '22-'26 
84- 12; '22-’26 
71- 52; 1926 
102- 38; '23-'26 
54- 37; 1926 
Listed 1927 
181- 63; '20«'26 
148- 64; '21-'26 
205- 67; '23-'26 
48- 9; 21-26 
171- 88; °21-’26 
75- 18; '23-'26 
91- 48; '21-'26 
9l- 24; '20-’26 
34- 18; '23-'26 
49- 10; '22-'26 
96- 34; '21-’26 
128- 40; °20-’26 
57- 32; '21-'26 
122- 36; '23-'26 
91- 31; 22-'26 


185- 41; '21-’26 
144- 22; °20-'26 
161- 70; °20-'26 
52- 6; °20-'26 
40- 12; '20-’26 
158- 76; 21-25 


Prices 1927 Pres. Yield 
High Low Prices % 
137%- 99% 109 3.1 
123%- 8654 123 33 
683%- 46% 56 37 
56%- 35% 53 3.1 
15354-12834 153 45 
By 84 104s 
. 2.5 
5814 


- 31 - <= 
39%- 29 31 92 
re 
7934- son 77,52 
93%- 60% 92 44 
144%- 94% 142 35 
46%- 39% 62 
“44-33% 3% — 


133-11 131 4.6 
58%- 41% 51 - 
192 -156 187 4.2 
58%- 4554 10.0 


235%- 9% ll — 
78 - 36% 73 — 
46%- 32 44 46 
79%4- 73% 78 — 
68%- 41% _ 


117%-100% 112 7.1 
93 - 61 84 

41%- 2% 35 - 
77 ~- Si 


- 7544 
2234- 16 _ 
1344-113 127 46 


246 -190% 203 5.0 
- & 80 6.3 
67%4- 54 64 6.3 
67%- 37% 54 — 
160%-1113¢ 156 4.5 
81 - 40% 72 _ 
47%- 25% 41 


170%4-144% 163 49 
189 -133% 184 43 


86 . 
5834- 36 ao 8.3 
2434- 16 17 — 
192 -117% 190 2.6 


October 31. Bor oo = 


¥ nded 1. >) Year ended Febru 2. (a Year ended March 31. (ec) Year ended April 30. yp Ag Ae 
Br Seat ened aly 3 tay) Your “endioa ) Rs Year ended 





ae eS te. ) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in an © 
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Many 


Investment 
Trusts 


provide 


Diversified Investment 
Skilled Management 
Proper Restrictions 
Information and Quotations 


furnished on leading 
Trusts 


Richardson, 
Hill & Co. 


Established 1870 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York 


Telephone Rector 5660 


120 Broadway 























Boston Portland Bangor Lewiston 
$88,000,000 Dividends 


have been paid on this 
Common Stock 


When you buy Cities Service Common 
stock you own a security on which more 
than $88,000,000 in cash, stock or the 
equivalent has been paid as dividends in 
the last 17 years. 


This long record of dividend payments 
has been made possible by exceptionally 
large earning power which is steadily 
increasing. For the year ending July 
31st, met to common and reserves set a 
new record with $19,700,000—over 24% 
on the average amount of Common 
stock outstanding. 


You get a net yield of about 844% when 
you buy Cities Service Common stock 
at its present price. 


Clip and mail the coupon 


Ce tr ee 
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South Prospers from Cotton 
(Continued from page 59) 

at high premiums because of the belief that 
the spinners will be forced to buy from 
them at a large profit as soon as existing 
stocks are consumed. These stocks will 
not last through October. 

Present indications, therefore, are that 
the producers will receive four to five 
hundred million dollars more for this 
smal! crop than they realized for the 
bumper one produced last year. 

If present values hold producers should 
receive between $1,600,000,000 and $1,700,- 
000,000 for this crop. There is a possi- 
bility that they may receive more and that 
it may turn out to be the most valuable 
crop produced since the war. Last year’s 
crop of 17,955,000 brought the South 
$1,230,000,000. 


HE weevil have invaded northern and 

western sections of the belt, which 
have been tree from infestation heretofore, 
and are so numerous and widespread that 
there is no probability of a top crop. This 
statement is based upon reports of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
These pests have taken since the middle 
of July all blooms and bolls as fast as they 
formed. The plant stopped blooming in 
most sections, except in northern areas, 
between August 15 and September 1, show- 
ing conclusively that there is no probability 
of a top crop. Blooming usually con- 
tinues until late in the fall. 
Yet a favorable period of weather dur- 
ing the first half of September created 
more or less apprehension lest the dormant 
plants might be revived and the crop out- 
look materially increased. As a result 
considerable liquidation developed and the 
market had a good sized reaction from the 
high prices made after the Government’s 
estimate. 

Acreage Abandoned 

HE acreage abandoned since planting 
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is unusually large this year. The 
amount abandoned after planting is esti- 
mated at 2,057,000 acres by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, leaving 40,626,000 to 
be harvested. 

There is a strong probability that the 
weevil and the weather, especially if we 
get an early frost, may reduce the crop 
to around 12,000,000 bales, as the fate of 
at least a million bales included in the 
Government’s last estimate depends upon 
average weather and a late frost. 


[F the crop outlook shrinks further, as 

there is every reason to believe it will, 
the probabilities favor a price range be- 
tween 25 and 30 cénts a pound for the tail 
end of the crop, if not before the end of 
the year. 

The weevil, like many other things, 
seems to run in cycles of three or four 
years. A series of small crops have 
always accompanied the years of their 
visitation. It will take but two small crops 
to reduce the surplus almost to the van- 
ishing point. A small surplus means a 
scramble for all supplies that are available, 
at high prices. 

Prices have jumped around so rapidly on 
Government crop estimates, that clamor has 
once more arisen against the issuance of 
guesses by the Department of Agriculture. 

Traders, especially the ones on the wrong 
side always like to have someone else to 
blame, and in this case they are blaming 
the Government reports, even though 
speculative and technical conditions are 
more likely at the basis of the rapid move- 
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As pictured above, the increase 
of this company’s electrical 
output in 1926 was virtually 
half again as much as the 
average increase for all central 
station electric companies in 
the country. 
The rapid development of the 
territory served makes the 
securities of this Company 
especially attractive. Write 
Dept. E for 1927 Year Book ! 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6,000 square miles—286 com- 
munities—with Gas or Electricity 








Plant Peonies 


Grow Anywhere-—In Any Soil 
Hardy---Large blooms and 
more of them each year. No 
flower grown attracts as 
much attention as the Peony. 

e are wing this year 
the best collection ever grown 
on our Peony Farms. 

Send Your Order Today 

You will be pleased with 
these extra fine varieties. 


We will mail 
Special Offer “postpaid 
S best standard Varieties: 
2 wonderful Whites 
2 Grand Pinks 
1 Glorious Red 
Anyone of these fine |ulbs 
mailed for 30c or the entire 
collection for $1.00. 
Write today for our Bulb 
Catalog. Gives full descrip- 
tion of our Peonies, Tulips, Crocus, Lillies, Hardy Peren- 
nial Plants, Evergreens, Hardy Vines, etc. 
Schmidt & Botley Co., Dept 10, Springfield, Ohio 
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Is Your Public School Teaching 
Public Utilities? 


If Your Local Company Is Up to Date, It Will Cheerfully 
Co-Operate in Such an Educational Service, and Not Only 
Children But Grown-Ups Will Find It a 
Fascinating Course 


RANK LEROY BLANCHARD, 

who has charge of publicity for the 

Cities Service Corporation, recently 
suggested to Forses that there should be 
a course in Public Utilities in every public 
school. 

The suggestion, at first, seemed to be a 
good one. On second thought, however, it 
seemed more than good. It seemed great. 
And the more the writer of this column 
has mulled it over, the more he feels that 
Mr. Blanchard has stumbled upon an idea 
which educators all over the country have 
been waiting for. 

Our schools are better than they used 
to be. Hardly anyone will dispute that. 
Nevertheleses, it is the sad conclusion of 
thousands of thoughtful persons who have 
given the matter a thorough study, that 
these improved schools do not equip the 
modern child with an understanding of life 
as it is lived. 


Where Schools Fail 


NCE a child could learn the three R’s 

in the Little Red Schoolhouse and, in 
spite of the deficiencies of the curriculum, 
could graduate directly from such a school 
into Life. Now, there seems to be a most 
embarrassing interim. The High School 
graduate, even the college graduate, does 
not know where to begin. He has an edu- 
cation, perhaps, far superior to his father’s. 
He is modern and sophisticated, but he 
does not understand his relation to the rest 
of the world. The school, somehow, has 
failed to give him any initiation into life. 

When one stops to think about it, of 
course, he knows that the school has not 
deteriorated, for the Little Red School- 
house, with its simple curriculum, did not 
give vocational guidance and generally 
omitted all such subjects as economics, 
sociology and industrial relations. It was 
in the Home that the child was prepared 
for life; and the school, at best, was 
expected to give only supplementary 
instruction. 

But life has become complicated since 
those days, and the home is no longer 
equipped, as it used to be, with the 
machinery of living. There was a time 
when the bulk of the world’s work was 
done in the home, and the boy who learned 
all that the home could teach him, was 
pretty well equipped, even without school- 
ing, to live life as it was customarily lived. 


Life Loses Simplicity 


= mgned food, he learned, came from 
the ground, and he familiarized him- 
self with all the processes by which it was 
obtained. Houses were built out of lumber 
which came from trees, and most children 
had an opportunity to observe the whole 
process step by step. The trees were cut 
down by axes and, although the water- 
driven sawmill had already supplanted the 
ancient handicraft of the wood-worker 


when America came into existence, the 
housing system was still so simple that 
children could grasp it as they grew to 
manhood. 

Likewise they learned how humans got 
their clothes. Also their power and light. 
Power came from their own muscles and 
from horses and from windmills; and light 
came from tallowcandles and later from 
kerosene drawn up through a_ wick. 
Matches, to be sure, were a good deal of 
a mystery. So were steam engines; only a 
few great master minds, known as engi- 
neers, could ever hope to understand how 
wagons could run without horses. Never- 
theless, although there were plenty of 
mysteries which had to be take on faith, 
the general principles of how mankind 
lived could be and were understood. 

But life presently lost all this simplicity 
and became so complicated that not even 
the professors could follow it, and while 
this change was going on, the home, 
instead of reflecting this complexity, be- 
came more simple than ever. Little of the 
world’s wotk was now done in the home. 
Food was raised, prepared and in an 
increasing degree even cooked in the world 
outside, where the process could no longer 
be watched and comprehended. Clothes 
now came from stores, water came from 
plumbing, building was just one of the 
mysteries connected with the mysterious 
steel industry, and heat, light and power 
came from buttons on the wall. 


Need for Enlightenment 


EITHER at home nor at school, in 

this new world, could children learn 
how human life went on. They couldn't 
see it in action. Everything that was hap- 
pening was happening in the mysterious 
world of industry and business; and not 
until they graduated from school would 
they be admitted into the world where real 
things really happened. 

The school, it must be admitted, has 
tried in many ways to meet this emergency, 
but it has not solved the problem, as every 
educator knows. It has gone in strong for 
civics and an understanding of the poli- 
tical world; but it just happens that the 
world the children are to live in is becom- 
ing less and less political, and more and 
more industrial, every year. 

Business and industry, however, are all 
too complicated to be taught in school, 
even in the business and industrial courses. 
Even though every girl learns stenography 
and typewriting just as naturally as every 
girl once learned cooking and dress-mak- 
ing, there is still lacking any fundamental 
conception of the general make-up of this 
industrial world. 

How can the school meet that need? 

Mr. Blanchard’s simple suggestion 1s the 
best answer that the writer has yet 
received. All of industry, to be sure, « 
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not comprehended in the organization of 
public utilities: but all industry is touched 
by that organization, and the study of no ry - 
other specific business could lead to such pant) el 
a full comprehension of how modern life an ] 
goes on. 
He does not propose, remember, that Py 
illy there be a course in the mere principles of Ol a €* 
| utilities. He proposes that the utilities ~ : 
y themselves be studied—that is, the local Vp ? 
power company, all its activities, all its 
services, all its social and industrial rami- ST. AN 1B VAN 2 SB) 
fications. . ee ° ‘ A 
‘ of comparison is Mortgage Bonds 
Lack Practical Knowledge 
the 
that This would be tackling the subject as MBODYING every feature of protec- 
to leading educators all believe it should be tion which experience has suggested, 
tackled, oe SS ee eee including the guarantee of underlying 
got in a concrete way. The human mind rea- sb f the # cowie 
ght. sons from the concrete to the abstract, not mortgages by one o = °° 4 
and from general principles down to specific Surety Companies: 
ight acts. We might teach theoretical co-oper- : . 
roms ation until doomsday, but unless there is U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Ci. 
ick. some actual example of specific co-opera- 
a tion, the teaching would hardly bring Maryland a ‘ sual ty hg O. 
ly a results. idelit eposit Co. 
ngi- Every child today knows that there are F y Baltious P 
10W electric lights, but very few even among . S 
ver the grown-ups have any adequate knowl- Petatevitels Surety Co. 
of edge of the world of co-operation lying New Yorm 
‘ith, just behind this great plHenomenon. With ‘ : 
cind such a course in the school, however, the These Bonds possess the essential require- 
children could follow the current right ments of an ideal investment. ° : 
: back to the power house and learn for 
cit 
aa themselves how the light is generated. NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE CQO. 
hile It is not necessary that they should all Baltimore - - Maryland 
me, become electricians, any more than it was MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & CO. 
wy necessary in the old days that they should Fiscal Agents a 
the all become carpenters. But it was always Bape: Redwood Street ee ee 
me. necessary, if they were to be educated for 
a ie, that they get some. notion of ‘how | gl la 
orld houses happen; and in this electric age it 
ger is equally advisable that they understand 
thes how electricity happens. 
om 
< | commana st || FOOD COMPANIES—What Abo 
hes urse Wou ene etait! at ut 
wer From that they will be equaly interested ‘ ? 
in learning how it is distributed, how it is Th 0 tl k F Th Sh 
paid for and how it is financed. In learn- e u 00 or elr i ar es . 
ing this they will not learn all there is to 
know about business: but they will learn " , a . ‘ ‘ 
in the principles underlying about the most Postum Cereal, National Biscuit, California Packing, Loose- 
. moderne ern oer ame aall Wiles and others in the packaged-goods field, nationally 
2p shly eae be eee ee advertised, have recorded a remarkable growth these last 
abl; gh. erhaps it would - 5 
m be best to have a dozen courses, suitable five years. Where do they stand in respect to the future? 
- to al grades, and for parents as age as Profit margins have been substantial; are they likely to in- 
children to study. ere is scarcely any- . : . 
eal one who welll ait he benalllall tet ata crease or decline? Have share prices run ahead of business 
' of some phase of the light and power expansion or are they still behind? 
1a industry. : 
cy; 7 Important factors of economic value are affecting 
ry i is class. Some of the out- 
: Would Help Indus corporations of this class 7 
i. . sa standing ones have been arranged and discussed in 
ra Perhaps one of the greatest benefits a series of analytical articles soon to appear in 
; would be to the industry itself. For there 
nd are still power companies in existence who 
are trying to do business according to the W W 
r old theories. Being monopolies, they do THE ALL STREET NE S 
ot not see the need of advertising; and being Published daily by 
_ financed and managed according to indus- ie 
ae trial instead of political principles, they The New York News Bureau Association 
iall into the error of imagining that they 42-44 New Street New York City 
. are “private” concerns. 
al Such companies would hardly see the en ——-—— — — — — 
. point in telling all they know to every : f 
" man, woman and child in the community. Please send me your newspaper daily for three months on trial, check 
But the modern company will jump at the for $2.50 enclosed. 
chance. For the modern utilities company 
. is the modern social order—the best a Se, Feces see ear, Sen Ge MF i 
: expression to date, at least, of the breaking 
7 down of barriers between man and man i Re i, ticcichnincenciercnrs rrr ere ean 
and the new consciousness of the essential 
unity of human life. 
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Some Attractive Bonds for 
Long Pull Investment 


Continued Ease in Money Anticipated and Even Though Current Prices Are Comparatively 
High and Yields Low No Drastic Reaction in Upward Trend Is Expected—Diversified 
List for Selection—Some Well-Protected Debentures on Good Yield Basis 


HE bond market continues at a high 
{ level because of the plethora of 
money seeking investment. The 
productivity of agriculture and manufac- 
ture this year, together with the cumulative 
results of several years of prosperity, has 
created a huge buying power which is still 
finding an important outlet in investment 
channels. This is making it difficult to 
obtain the best bonds on much better than 
a 5 per cent. yield basis. Inasmuch as few 
authorities look for anything but prolonged 
ease in the money market, it appears that 
investors have little to gain by postponing 
commitments. Bonds well diversified as to 
industry, and of different shades of invest- 
ment merit, are described in the following 
paragraphs. 


MERICAN Water Works & Electric 

Co. has an issue of $8,000,000 6% 
gold debentures, Series “A,” due 1975, 
which yield 5.6 per cent. at the current 
price of about 105. They are redeemable 
at 110 up to and including Nov. 1, 1970 
and thereafter at par and interest. While 
not secured by mortgage, earning power 
of the property shows a comfortable mar- 
gin over interest requirements and regular 
dividends are being paid on the preferred 
and common stocks. Interest is payable 
May and November 1 and the bonds are 
available in as low as $100 denominations. 
American Water Works & Electric is 
unique among utility holding companies 
in that a very substantial proportion of 
its earnings is derived from the operation 
of its 31 water: works subsidiaries—a most 
essential form of public service. If no 
dividends were received by the parent com- 


By Edward L. Barnes 


pany from its large investment in the 
common or preferred stocks of its electri- 
cal subsidiaries, its income from water sub- 
sidiaries and other sources would be suffi- 
cient to pay all its operating expenses, 
taxes, interest on its collateral trust bonds 
and debentures and its preferred stock 
dividend. 

Fixed charges consume a large propor- 
tion of the system’s earnings and the heavy 
bonded debt of the company has come in 


portions. The company has $6,000,000 of 
15-year 534 per cent. debentures, due 1941, 
outstanding. They are redeemable on any 
interest date at 103 on or. before Dec. 15, 
1931 and thereafter at 102 until Dec. 15, 
1936; thereafter at 101. 

While not a mortgage security, interest 
requirements are being covered by so wide 
a margin as to give the debentures a first 
class rating. The nature of the business 
is also in their favor, as the leading chain 








Amer. Water Works & Elec. 6% Deb 
McCrory Stores 5%4’s 

Commonwealth Edison Ist 5’s 

Amer. Sugar Refining 6’s 

Sun Oil Co. 54% Deb 

Chic. & N’Western Genl. 4’s 

Bethlehem Steel Ist & Ref. 5’s 








Investment Suggestions 


Approx. Call Price Range, 1927 
Maturity Price Price Yield High Low 

— 105 110 5.6% 106% 100% 
194 99 103 5.6 100 97 
1943 105% 110 44 105% 105% 
1937 104 104% 5.3 105% 104 
1939 100 102% 5.5 101 99% 
1987 93 N.C. 4.3 963% 90% 
1942 102 105 47 102% 100 














for some criticism. ‘These debendtures are 
not high grade, but appear to offer suffi- 
cient safety for the investor who is willing 
to keep posted on the company’s affairs. 
This year’s earnings promise to establish 
a new high record. 


McCrory Stores Debenture 51§’s 
cCRORY Stores operates a chain of 
over 200 stores in the Middle At- 

lantic, Southern and Middle Western 
states. Growth has been pronounced, with 
sales this year registering impressive gains 
over 1926. Gross business exceeds $35,- 
000,000 annually and this year net earn- 
ings will unquestionably be of record pro- 
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store systems almost invariably increase 
their sales and profits from year to year 
without any retrogression no matter how 
unsatisfactory general business conditions. 

The debentures are subject to some 
$4,000,000 of mortgages and purchase 
money obligations, but as of Dec. 31, 1926 
the net tangible assets amounted to over 
3 times the debentures and prior obliga- 
tions. Interest charges were earned more 
than 6 times over in 1926 and regular 
dividends are being paid on substantial 
amounts of preferred and common stocks. 
Interest is payable June and December 15. 
Lowest denomination is $500. 


Commonwealth Edison 

OMMONWEALTH Edison is one of 

the leading producers of electric 
energy in the country serving the entire 
city of Chicago practically without compe- 
tition. The company has been consistently 
successful for a long period of years and 
seems assured of large future growth. 

With total funded debt as reported at 
the end of last year approximately only 
50% of fixed assets, and with earnings for 
the last half dozen years or more covering 
fixed charges 3 to 3% times over, the first 
mortgage securities of this company are 
obviously deserving of a very high invest- 
ment rating. 

Under the first mortgage there are $45,- 
700,000 of 5 per cent and $6,000,000 of 6 
per cent. bonds issued, the maturity date 
being June 1, 1943. Interest is payable 
March and September 1. Lowest denom- 
ination is $1000. They are redeemable at 
$110. The high investment regard in 
which this company is held is manifest 
from the fact that its capital stock of 
which there is more than $100,000,000 out- 
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standing sells at nearly 1%4 times its par 
value. After paying all expenses, interest 
charges and usual dividends on its capital 
stock, about 4% million dollars was car- 
ried to surplus in 1926. 


American Sugar Refining 6’s, 1937 
HE American Sugar Refining 6’s, due 
Jan. 1, 1937 are not secured by a 

mortgage, but constitute the only funded 
debt and are outstanding only in the 
amount of $30,000,000. Net quick assets 
as of Dec. 31 last were more than twice 
the par value of the bonds. Junior to the 
funded debt there is $90,000,000 par value 
of preferred and common stock receiving 
regular dividends. 

Interest is payable January and July 1 
and the bonds are available in $500 and 
$1000 denominations. They are redeem- 
able as a whole or by lot of not less than 
$1,000,000 on any interest date at 104}2 up 
to Jan. 1, 1928; at 104 on July 1, 1928 
and Jan. 1, 1929; at 103%4 July 1, 1929 
and Jan. 1, 1930, and at lower prices there- 
after. Fixed charges have been earned 
from 2 to 5% times over in each of the 
last five years. 

This company is the leading sugar re- 
finer in this country and also has impor- 
tant sugar plantations in Cuba. The bonds 
appear of good grade, but are selling up 
to their call price and cannot be expected 
to appreciate. P 


Sun Oil Co. Debentures 


cs Oil Co. 5% per cent. debentures 
are outstanding to the amount of ap- 
proximately 934 million dollars. Tangible 
assets available for the issue are some 5 
times greater and the bonds are more than 
covered by net quick assets. Interest is 
payable March and September 1. They 
are redeemable at 102% prior.to Sept. 1, 
1929; thereafter at 101 and interest on or 
prior to Sept. 1, 1934, and at lower prices 
thereafter. 

The debentures are a direct obligation 
of the company, but not secured by mort- 
gage. Nevertheless, equities in property 
are so substantial, while interest charges 
have been earned by a wide margin for 
many years, that the bonds are deserving 
of a safe investment rating. The inden- 
ture contains good restrictive provisions. 

The company is a well established and 
seasoned unit in the oil industry, having 
something like 25,000 acres of producing 
property with a developed production in 
excess of 17,000 barrels of oil per day. 
It operates three well equipped refineries 
and has extensive distribution facilities. 


Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp. 
ENNESSEE Copper & Chemical 
Corporation debenture gold 6’s, 1941, 

series “A” are outstanding to the amount 
of only $1,600,000 and are convertible at 
any time before maturity into the com- 
pany’s no par common stock on the basis 
of par for the bonds and the following 
price for the stock: For the first $400,000 
bonds, $15 for each share; for the next 
$000,000 of bonds, $17.50 for each share; 
and for the next $600,000 of bonds at 
$20 for each share. Redeemable at 105 
on or before Oct. 1, 1931 and thereafter 
at lower prices. 

This company is a holding concern en- 
gaged through subsidiaries in the mining 
and refining of copper; the manufacture 
of fertilizers and sulphuric acid. Earning 
record has not been very good, so that con- 
version feature of the bonds does not look 
bright at this time. 








Proof of * — 
Public Confidence 


URING 1926 more than 

248,000 users of the services 
of the electric power and light 
companies of the country invested 
$236,000,000 in these companies 
through the Customer Ownership 
Plan. The total number of such 
investors among the electric utilities 
alone now exceeds 1,430,000 and 
over $1,100,000,000 of new capital 
has been provided for extension of 
their services in this manner. 


Direct financial interest in the opera- 
ting public utility company on the 
part of its customers is a strong 
assurance of stable growth of the 
company’s business. 


Operated public utilities of 
STANDARD GAS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY pioneered in the 


Customer Ownership movement and 
have taken an aggressive part in its 
development since 1915. Over 
100,000 of the 260,000 investors in 
the Company and its subsidiary and 


affiliated companies are Customer 
Shareholders. . 


The good will and confidence of the peo- 
ple throughout the country as a whole as 
well as in the territories served is vividly 
reflected in the constantly growing num- 
bers of investors in Standard Gas and 
Electric Company and its subsidiary and 
affiliated companies. 


Of Interest to Investors 


Attractive 32-; illustrated booklet 

Standard Gas cal Ghesete Company’s Peancentypors | 
territories served, ge 4-color map of 
United States, sent hor obligation. Ask for 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


Investment Securities _ 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Broadway 231 So. La Salle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 
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Men who sell 
in the Vest 


have learned that it pays to 
manufacture in Oakland. 


ae Perhaps you too should 
have a fa&tory-branch or 








a 










FETT, 


WASHINGTON 
warehouse here eee where, 


location, transportation, 
raw materials, labor supply 
and climate are right. 


When you are ready to 
investigate . . . ask us. We 
can give you the facts you 
need... quickly, efhiciently 
shen confidentially. 


THE 
OAKLAND 
BANK 


Twelfth and Broadway 
Oakland, Calif. 
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$1000 PRIZE 
Advertisements 


Is the fact that they win the prizes 
proof of their inferiority? 

How much ot our 
current advertising is 
based on honest effort 
to reduce selling ex- 
pense? How much of 
it is 


Science ? 


How much of 
it is 


Bunk? 


Read “Old Sox on 
Trumpeting,” by E. T. 
Gundlach, a_ burlesque 
of Big Business and Big 
Boosting in story form, 
page after page bristling 





“LISTEN, LISTEN 
TO THE LYRE” 


The slogan slinger Hotairo With comical business 
recites a few ‘‘reason why” Situations. Yet to those 
verses. 


who can | between 

lines it is also a 

stimulus to serious thinking on “Science versus Bunk”’ 
in modern business boosting. 

Are you interested in reading about the .ways men 
make money hy “working’’ each other and then working 
the public? And if you are a business man spending 
money on advertising then tell us, are you working some- 
body or being ‘“‘worked”? The author, himslf the head 
of a widely known advertising agency, having handled 
many millions of dollars of advertising, certainly does 
not mince matters in taking the reader behind the scenes 
of his own profession. 

“Old Sox on Trumpeting,”” by ©. T. Gundlach, 362 
pages. 12mo., cloth, 43 full page humorous illustrations 
by Farkas. 


ON APPROVAL—$2.00 Send No Money 


sk your bookstore, or write us direct, and we shall 

1 the book. Please return book if f: 

penne the $2. In ie days not satisfactory or 
Consol Book shers, Inc., 2242 * 

Dept. 2027, Chicago, Illinois. _ Spore Reon 
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The company should have no difficulty 
in meeting the small interest requirements 
on these debentures, fixed charges being 
earned more than 7 times last year and 
they are fortified by good property equities, 
though not secured by a mortgage. Net 
current assets alone as of the close of 1926 
were 2% times the amount of the bonds. 
Interest is payable April and October 1 
and denominations as low as $100 have 
been issued. 


International Paper 

toner eer gyre gain Paper has a large 

funded debt and various obligations 
outstanding, but the first and refunding 
mortgage gold 5’s Series “A” and “B,” 
due Jan. 1, 1947, are secured by a first 
mortgage on all the company’s property 
and are prior in lien to the Refunding 6’s, 
1955 and the convertible debenture 6’s of 
1941. Interest is payable January and 
July 1. The bonds are redeemable at 
10234. 

International Paper Company is one of 
the leading paper manufacturers and in 
addition is among the largest holders of 
developed and undeveloped water power 
sites on the continent. Earnings have 
fluctuated widely in the past but have 
been from 2 to nearly 4 times total inter- 
est charges in each of the last four years 
and these underlying bonds provide a -se- 
cure investment medium. 


Chicago & Northwestern 
HICAGO & North Western General 
Mortgage gold 314’s, 4’s and 5’s, due 
Nov. 1, 1987 are secured by a direct mort- 
gage on over 5,000 miles of railroad, com- 
prising the main line of the system. This 
road is one of the country’s large transpor- 
tation systems serving important cities and 
towns and earning its total fixed charges 
practically twice over. 

These bonds are legal for savings banks 
in a number of states and rank as first 
class investments. Interest is payable May 
and November 1 on coupon bonds. 


Bethlehem Steel 5’s 


ETHLEHEM Steel Corporation is the 
B second largest producer in the indus- 
try and has reached a point in its devel- 
opment where common dividends are ex- 
pected to be resumed before long. Its 
first lien and refunding gold 5’s, 1942, are 
a direct obigation secured on all its real 
estate dnd manufacturing plants and are 
entitled to a high investment rating. The 
company has never failed to more than 
earn interest charges in each of the last 
nine years of fluctuating conditions, and in 
1926 such charges were earned 2.62 times. 
Interest is payable May and November 1. 
The bonds are redeemable at 105. 


Seaboard Air Line Adjustments 


.— Air Line Adjustment 5’s, 
due Oct. 1, 1949 are in arrears 12% 
per cent. interest, payments being made on 
these bonds only as and if earnings war- 
rant. Regular 5 per cent. rate is being 
maintained and it is generally expected 
that the back interest will be gradually 
liquidated over the course of the next few 
years. The road has made remarkable 
progress of late along with the develop- 
ment of the South and its former severe 
difficulties appear to be a thing of the 
past. 

Assuming eventual payment of the ac- 
cumulated interest, net cost of the bonds 
would be brought down to 72. They are, 
of course, semi-speculative but are suitable 
for the business man. 
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c HARLES G. BLACK has been elected 
president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey’s newly organized 
$200,000,000 operating subsidiary. Mr. 
Black will direct the major part of the vast 
organization which has functioned hereto- 
fore under the old New Jersey company 
and which now becomes purely a holding 
company for various subsidiary groups. 
G. W. McKnight, chairman of the manu- 
facturing committee, C. G. Sheffield, who 
has been in charge of lubricating oil sales, 
and Richardson Pratt, vice-president of the 
Carter Oil Company, have been elected 
vice-presidents. 


D. R. Crissinger of Ohio has resigned 
as Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


‘Mr. Norvelle Saunders has been elected 
president and director of the Remington 
Arms Company, the Remington Cash Reg- 
ister Company and all subsidiaries, follow- 
ing the resignation of John B. Smiley. 

Hobart B. Brown has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president and secretary of the 
Insuranceshares Corporation. 

W. W. Inglis, president of Glen Alden 
Coal Company, has been made chairman 
of the Anthracite Conciliation Board, 
which consists of hard coal producers 
and union leaders. 


C STANLEY MITCHELL, president, 
e Mercantile Bank & Trust Company; 
David H. Knott, president, National Amer- 
ican Company; and Harold G. Aaron, 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
National American Company, have been 
elected directors of the Terminal Trust 
Company. 

H. A. Groth has been elected first vice- 
president of William H. Rankin Company, 
and J. H. S. Ellis and W. S. Nordburg 
have been elected vice-presidents. 

E. M. Durham, Jr., has been elected 
senior vice-president of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. 


RTHUR W. PAGE has been elected 

president of the Bell Telephone 
Securities Company, succeeding David F. 
Houston, who resigned to become presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Frank W. Phelan, first vice-president of 
All-America Cables, Inc., has been elected 
a vice-president of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. 

R. L. Wilson, East Pittsburgh works 
manager of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the vice-president and 
general manager, and J. M. Hippe, mana- 
ger of the motor engineering department, 
will be works manager. 


= URTISS E. CALDER, president of 
the Texas Power & Light Company, 
was elected president of the American & 
Foreign Power Company, succeeding Sid- 
ney Z. Mitchell, who becomes chairman. 
C. E. Groesbeck and F. B. Odlum, vice- 
presidents, were elected vice-chairmen. 

F. H. Rengers, general sales manager, 
is now a vice-president and director of the 
Moon Motor Car Company. 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


i te. 

.¢ following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 

ple bs sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 





Distribution Perfected—Address Bush 
Terminal Co., Distribution Service, Dept. 
E-5, for this booklet describing economy 
in distribution resulting from the em- 
ployment of their facilities. 

What's Wrong With Shorthand—The 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 154 Nas- 
sau Street, New York, have prepared a 
booklet of interest to executives and 
their secretaries. 

Movies as Sales Talk Aid—Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 656 St. Paul St, 
Rochester, N. Y., will send information 
on their portable projector for use of 
salesmen. 

Who?—A: pamphlet issued by Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. Of interest to all 
who use stationery. 

The Domestic Electric Co.—Cleveland, 
Ohio, will be glad to study and make 
recommendations on your motor prob- 
lems. 

The Cost of Coal is Not in the Cost 
of Heating—Write Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation, Bloomington, Ill, for 
oil heating. 

Forging Ahead in Business—T his 
book revised to date, will be sent free by 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Astor 
Place, New York. It contains valuable 
information for executives and for those 
aspiring to become executives. 

Goodwill and Its Valuation—Tells just 
what goodwill is and the way it affects 
the business. This booklet will be gladly 
sent without charge. Address Ernst & 
Ernst, 27 Cedar Street, New York. 

Pensacola in West Florida—For de- 
tailed information on business and in- 
dustrial opportunities in this section, 
write the Gulf Power Co., Pensacola, 
Florida. 

Augusta, Georgia, Industrial Advan- 
tages—Address Chamber of Commerce, 
Augusta, Ga., for literature on advan- 
tages of that territory for locating new 
industries. 

Four Acres of Industry—Write to Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Indus- 
trial Department, Los Angeles, Cal., for 
free information on industrial advan- 
tages. 

Bakelite Molded—Write for booklet 
No. 143 to the Bakelite Corporation, 247 
Park Avenue, New York, also Chicago 
and Toronto, Canada. This cites the ad- 
vantages of Bakelite Molded and the 
many uses to which it can be put. 

The Port of Newark—The reason and 
the story of its development is em- 
bodied in an atractive booklet issued by 
the Department of Public Works, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Air Mail Correspondence—The Esleeck 
Manufacturing Company, Turners Falls, 
Mass., are featuring a special paper for 
light weight mailings. A request to them 
will bring samples of this paper and also 
air mail envelopes. 
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a ATLANTIC CITY 


Pry years of hospitable, homelike 
In the very center of things service, with ever-increasing material 
on the Beach charm, have made Chalfonte -Haddon 
and the Boardwalk. Hall more like personal friends than 
hotels to those who love to go down to 

“Dual Trio” Radio Concert the seashore for rest or recreation. 
every Tuesday evening — Fall and winter days are especially 
Tune in on WPG at 9 invigorating on the Boardwalk and the 
beaches —luxuriously comfortable in 
steamer chairs on the broad deck porches. 
Fascinating shops—theatres—music—and 


fine GOLF. 


American Plan Only » Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 




















TO HOLDERS OF 


SECOND LIBERTY LOAN 
4; PER CENT BONDS 


EXCHANGE OFFERING OF NEW 
TREASURY NOTES 


—_— 


Second Liberty Loan bonds have been called 
for payment on November 15th next, and no 
—— will be mp ped that date. 

otice 1s given of a new offering of United 
States Treasury notes, in exchange for Second 
Liberty Loan Converted 4% per cent bonds. 
The new notes will be dated September 15, 1927, 
and will bear interest from that date at the rate 
of 3% per cent. ‘The notes will mature in five 
years but may be called for redemption after 
three years. 

Interest on Secund Liberty Loan Converted 


ers surrendering Secund Liberty Loan Con 

ed 44 per cent b cis in exchange will receive, at 
the time of delivery of the new notes, interest 
on such Second Liberty Loan Converted 4 \% per 


cent bonds from May 15, 1927, to November 15, likes the gayety of illumination 

1927, less the premi th i yi . 

qsiisiders of Becond Liberty TEoan ‘Convereed and the three hundred movie 
4 per cen who desire to advantage i 

of this opportunity to obtain Teaseuey poe of theatres of the city are among 


the new issue, sh arra with their bank 


for such exchange at the earliest possible date nevis ee ee ~eapsibess 


as this offer will i imi | Edison 
period after Roptombes (icin On” (oF ® limited imino 
Further information may be obtained from Edison Company 
banks or frost companies, or from any Federal The Central Station Serving Chicago 
A. W. MELLON, Pameeneer nay on apligmaewee egy | 
; Teasury. for the year book. This stock is listed the 
Washington, D. C., September 6, 1927. Chicago Stack Exchange. = 
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Gillette 
Safety Razor? 


Is it one of the 
cheapest industrial 
stocks on the 
board? 

Send for our recent 


ulletins on this 
Company. 























‘MSNEELSI 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 
An Aristocracy oF f Successful 1 Investors? 


120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 


Send Free Bulletin SF-10-1 




















Marginal Trading 


We have published a Booklet containing 
a concise treatise and setting forth sev- 
eral general rules on this subject. It also 
briefly discusses: 


Advantage of Odd Lot Buying 
Common Stocks Versus Bonds 
Data helpful to investors is also given. 


é Copy free on request 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Broad St. New York 




















INDIA WELCOMES YOUR PRODUCTS 


Let a man with Oxford training in 
Modern Business and Finance and 15 
? years’ practical experience as an execu- 
tive in a Government’s Commercial De- 
partment serve as your representative. 
Jalal-ud-Din Ahmed, 
G-79, Model Town, Lahore; 


INDIA. 














~ BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


400 MACHINE RNED $5,040 IN ONE 

240 machine $1, ait erie ay ve $2. 160. ee a 
Louis machines earned annually $4, “One man placed 
3800. —— a offers ro advertising 


. Unlim ited ‘possibilities. Protected territory. 
1,000 to $3,000 investment. Experience unnecessary 
National Kel-Lae Ce., 555 W. Jacksen Bivd., Chicage, til. 


On What Does the 
Future Trend Hinge? 


Our letter answering this question, 
and showing the trends of 18 stocks 
—gratis. 


PRATT’S STOCK TRENDS 


255A PELTON AVENUE 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
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Auburn Automobile Co.—Acquired the 
Lycoming Manufacturing Co., of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., Duesenberg, Inc., of 
Indianapolis, and the Limousine Body 
Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich. The acqui- 
sitions, according to President Cord, will 
not require the issuance of any preferred 
stock or any increase in the funded debt. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
It is stated that a study of the transit 
situation being prepared by Samuel Un- 
termyer, special counsel for the New 
York Transit Commission, is nearing 
completion and soon will be ready for 
submission to the commission, which 
will formulate a unification plan from 
the findings. A referendum to determine 
whether the voters of the city favored 
the maintenance of the five-cent fare on 
its proposed unified transit system or 
would have the deficit, if any, carried in 
the budget and paid by the taxpayers 
will be recommended in the report. 

California Packing Corp.—New Sep- 
tember price lists show advances of 5 to 
10 cents on main fruits. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. -—For 
twelve months ending July 31, 1927, re- 
ports gross earnings of $96,310,024, the 
largest gross in the history of the cor- 
poration. Net income available tor pre- 
ferred and common dividends, after 
rentals, interest charges and preferred 
dividends of subsidiaries, was $23,696,676. 

Crosley Radio Corp.—Purchased con- 
trol of the De Forest Radio Corp., Ltd., 
of Toronto, Ont. 

Dodge Bros., Inc.—Unfilled orders for 
Graham Bros. trucks are said to be 
higher than at any time this year. Since 
introduction of new line on Aug. 12 
truck division has been working at 
capacity. 

Endicott Johnson Corp.—Shipments in 
August exceeded $7,000,000, an increase 
of 14 per cent. over August, 1926. Net 
sales for the first eight months of 1927 
totaled 21,600,000 pairs of shoes, a gain 
of 10 per cent. over same period of 1926. 

Federated Laundries, Inc—Offered un- 
sold portion of preferred and common 
stock in units of one share of 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100, and 


two shares of common stock, no par, at 
$110 a unit. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Oper- 
ating near capacity with output of 40,- 
000 tires a day. 

General Motors Corp.—August ship- 
ments of Buicks were about 35,000, big- 
gest month in company’s history. This 
compares with 22,500 in July and 29,350 
in August, 1926. Chevrolet August out- 
put was 91,453 units, compared with 76,- 
586 units in August, 1926. It appears 
certain that third quarter of 1927 will be 
best in corporation’s history. More than 
100,000 Pontiac Six cars have been pro- 
duced and sold so far in 1927 by the 
Oakland division. This is approximately 
24,000 more than were sold during the 
entire year of 1926, when the car was 
introduced. 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Hold- 
ers of approximately two-thirds of the 
old 7 per cent. stock have agreed to ex- 
change their shares for new $7 cumula- 
tive preferred, which will be issued 
under the terms of the recapitalization 
plan. Operating near capacity. Output 
about 50,000 tires daily. 


Gulf States Steel Co.—Omitted quar- 
terly dividend on the common. Last 
payment was $1.25 on July 1, 1927. 


International Combustion Engineering 
Corp.—Common stockholders of record 
Sept. 9, 1927, will have the right to sub- 
scribe to 50,000 shares of $7 preferred 
stock at par, $100 a share, at the rate of 
one new preferred for each 17 common 


shares held. Privilege will expire Sept. 
30. 


Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales for the 
first eight months of 1927, $31,981,002; 
same period 1926, $29,238,259, 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
eight months of 1927, $22,908,974; same 
period 1926, $19,163,052. 


Montgomery, Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first eight months of 1927, $118,068,029; 
same period 1926, $119,867,695. 


Moto Meter Co., Inc.—Passed quar 
terly dividend on the Class “B” stock. 


Nash Motors Co.—August was biggest 
month in company’s history in sales 
orders and production. Shipments were 
18,027 cars, and orders for August de- 
livery 20,201. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad—E. G. Buckland, vice-presi- 
dent, is quoted as follows: “It is hoped 
that the day is not far distant when a 
reasonable portion of the earnings can 


be applied as a dividend upon the com- 
mon stock.” 


Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first 
eight months of 1927, $82,208,835; same 
period 1926, $62,484,849. 

Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co.—Passed 
quarterly dividend on preferred. Last 
disbursement was 2 per cent. made July 
1, 1927. Myron E. Forbes, president, 
stated that passenger car sales for the 
year were about equal to last year’s 
sales, but that this year a drastic re- 
ductiou in prices was made, with corre- 
sponding decrease in profit per unit. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Frank N. 
Hoffstot, president, said: “Although the 
Whelan interests have purchased a large 
amount of Pressed Steel Car common 
stock, nothing has been discussed re- 
garding a merger with General Ameri- 
can Tank Car Corp.” 

Radio Corp. of America—It is reported 
from Chicago that an organization 
known as the Radio Protective Associa- 
tion had been formed to protest against 
an alleged monopoly in the radio in- 
dustry on the patent situation by the 
Radio Corp. of America. 

Remington-Rand, Inc.—August sales 
represented a record total for that 
month at $5,733,354, a gain of .24 per 
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cent. over the same month a year ago. 
“Foreign sales,” said President Rand, 
“continue to show steady increase, well 
distributed over the entire line.” 


Sears Roebuck & Co—Sales for first 
eight months of 1927, $174,656,950; same 
period 1926, $166,237,923. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana—Stock- 
tolders approved increase. in authorized 
capital stock from $250,000,000 to $375,- 
000,000. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—It is re- 
ported that the Mexican Seaboard Oil 
Co. will turn over all of its Mexican 
properties to Transcontinental Petro- 
leum Co., the Mexican subsidiary of 
S. O. of N. J. Was among those who 
submitted bids for a petroleum monopoly 
in Spain. A special Government com- 
mittee is studying the bids and will soon 
report its findings for decision. 


Studebaker Corp—A. R. Erskine is 
quoted as follows: “The public response 
to our price reduction of July 27 has 
been most gratifying. The increased de- 
mand has compelled us to increase our 
production schedule for August, Sep- 
tember and October to 38,000 cars, 
which is 6,000 above our previous 
schedule.” 


Texas Corp.—Federal Court at Hous- 
ton did not sustain the validity of three 
patents held by the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical Corp., in a suit brought by 
the Carbide company against Texas 
Corp. 

Transcontinental Oil Co.—Preparing to 
build a pipe line between 300 and 400 
miles long from Pecos County, Texas, 
te Houston, at cost of between $8,000,- 
000 and $9,000,000. 


United Gas Improvement Co.—Is re- 
ported seeking acquisition of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., with a view to 
placing the supply of gas and electricity 
in Philadelphia under a single control, 
similar to the arrangement in New York 
City. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co.—Ad- 
vanced price of denatured alcohol 2 cents 
a gallon to 48 cents. 


United States Steel Corp.—Reported 
unfilled orders as of Aug. 31 at 3,196,037 
tons. This compares with 3,142,014 tons 
on July 30, 1927, and 3,542,335 tons on 
Aug. 31, 1926. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Indications are that present fiscal year 
will be as good or better than that 
which closed on March 31, 1927, when 
the sales were at the record of $185,- 
583,087. 

Willys Overland Co.—Export sales 
gained 29 per cent. in number of units 
sold and 20 per cent. in value of prod- 
ucts during first six months of 1927, 


Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Hubert: Par- 
son, president, said that he was con- 
vinced that Germany offered an ex- 
ceptionally good field for 5 and 10-store 
development. After successful opening 
of stores in Bremen and Berlin, com- 
pany is prepared to extend chain 
throughout Germany. English busi- 
ness, he said, is good, and business at 
home continues to show steady im- 
provement. Sales for first eight months 
of 1927, $158,342,610; same period 1926, 
$145,615,174, 

















































National ‘Resources 
Local ‘Responsibility 


= Ts COMMUNITIES served by the sub- 

sidiary companies of the Middle West 

Utilities Company are, almost without 

= exception, small or medium-sized towns 

whose economic progress is to a large ex- 

tent dependent upon adequacy of power 
facilities. 


The rates of these companies are regulated 
within the states in which they operate, and 
are based on the value of the property used 
and useful in rendering service, not on the 
securities issued. The companies are locally 
taxed, they disburse the greater part of their 
receipts locally in wages, purchases and divi- 
dends to customer-investors, and they are 
: equipped with local management alert to 
and sympathetic with local conditions and = 
problems. 


In addition, through their affiliation with 
| the Middle West Utilities Company, these 
| companies have access to engineering and 
| management facilities and financial standing 
established on a national basis. The finan- 
cial resources and broader management ex- 
4 perience of a nation-wide organization are 
thereby applied to the electric service re- 
quirements of even the smallest communities 
in which these companies operate, while the 
| companies remain wholly accountable to 


local regulatory authority. 


OREO POUR POO UCUREOE COCR OREO ORE EEES| 


= MIDDLE WEST 
Unlities Company 


SERVING 1911 COMMUNITIES IN 19 sTATIrs 
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Industrial 
Stability 



















Industry’s trend toward con- 
solidation to effect economy 
and stability is exemplified in 
Stewart - Warner, representing 
a combination of important 
manufactures. None of these 
units has ever operated at an 
annual loss, although the rec- 
ord extends back more than 
43 years. 






Stewart-Warner operates nine 
plants, manufacturing a wide 
diversity of products—many in 
world-wide demand. Stewart- 
Warner Products reach every 
home in the United States. 


SPEEDOMETER 
Corporation 


Leading Factor in 
Six Important Branches of Industry 


World Leader in Four Lines 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
CHICAGO 
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Baar, Cohen & Co. 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


Fifty Broad Street 
New York 


Telephone Whitehall 2172 























I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 
line, or have a good Patent to sell, write 


“CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 














OLD Coins Bought and Sold. Rare Coin 
Book 65c. 700 Illustrations. Send 10c. 

Coin collecting booklet. Guttag Bros., 
16 Exchange Place, New York. 
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Why Cement Outstrips Its Competitors 
(Continued from page 19) 


“All new buildings are using more and 
more cement. The cement industry is 
only in its infancy. Its uses are just be- 
ginning to be realized. Its application is 
wider than any other building material. 
Indeed, the average man cannot conceive 
of its tremendous possibilities. 

“A man came into my office the other 
day,” said Mr. Brown, “with a proposition 
to erect an office building out of cement, 
featured by not having a single window in 
it. At first that sounded ridiculous. A 
study of it was most convincing and I now 
believe it is the coming thing. Our office 
ventilation to-day is admittedly very poor. 
We pack our buildings so close to each 
other that foul air drifts from one win- 
dow to another and there is no protection 
against incoming motor exhausts from the 
streets. A continual roar from business 
thoroughfares has disturbed and calloused 
minds for many years. 

“The architect of this building had an 
elaborate ventilating system figured out 
that theoretically provided about twenty 
times more and purer fresh air per minute 
than any in use to-day. The air is to be 
washed. The lighting is, of course, some- 
thing that has already been greatly de- 
veloped. Hardly an office operates during 
an eight hour day without most of its 
lights going full blast. ; 


Roadways of the Future 


“The day is coming when we will have 
great concrete automobile highways 
stretching between Detroit and Cleveland, 
New York and Philadelphia, Detroit and 
Chicago and other great centers, and on a 
lesser degree in smaller centers. These 
will operate as toll bridges and high speed 
motor cars will streak along at a sixty or 
seventy-mile an hour clip. Such roadways 
must come. Already they are being -built 
in Europe. The Auto Strada in Italy is 
operating as a high speed toll road, and 
Major H. O. D. Segrave, the British racer 
who recently traveled 203 miles per hour 
in Florida in a motor car, writes that such 
a highway is being built in England. I 
think, too, that a city like New York will 
be forced to build superimposed streets. 
Chicago has just completed Wacker Drive, 
a double decked street a mile and a quarter 
long, which provides fourteen traffic lanes, 
at a cost of $10,000,000. In twenty years 
we will see the equivalent of great cement 
elevated highways consisting of three lev- 
els, one for pedestrians, one for light traffic 
and one for heavy traffic. 

“A new age of transportation with crack 
passenger trains traveling at a terrific rate 
of speed on concrete roadbeds is presaged 
by the construction of the first section of 
this type of track by the Pere Marquette 
Railroad. This roadbed was built as the 
first step in a program to prove that the 
speed of railroad trains may be increased 
to that of airplanes without loss of safety 
and with a construction that requires little 
maintenance. When President Frank H. 
Alfred of the Pere Marquette announced 
his plan, he said: ‘If it’s speed the public 
wants, we can give it to them. By the 
new system we can carry people as fast as 
they want to go.’ Cement will cure all 
traffic congestion evils, whether on or 
under the earth.” 

Mr. Brown is a business man to whom 
the welfare of his men is regarded as im- 
portant as their work. “I stress that my 
employees should not allow themselves to 
get into a rut. Once there they lose ini- 


tiative and dig themselves in deeper and 
deeper.” He recently said to a group of 
cement men at a meeting in New York: 
“It is useless to make cement unless you 
can sell it. It is useless to sell cement 
unless you can collect for it. Equally use- 
less is it to promote the use of concrete 
where money is not available. Therefore, 
you must provide a means of encouraging 
the appropriation of money to buy cement 
as a preliminary to selling it.” 

Like other ‘business executives Mr. 
Brown has a hobby. Thinking about his 
“little” Alpha Portland Cement Company, 
of which he is President, is one of them! 
It occupies his time and gives him pleasure, 
satisfaction and comfort. 


Policy on Promotions 

“All the key men in our organization 
started at the very bottom,” he said. “I do 
not believe in bringing in outsiders. I am 
sure this policy does more to promote good 
will and loyalty than any other one thing, 
at any rate that is the result we have ac- 
complished in our company.” 

His “little’ Alpha Portland Cement 
Company has nine mills throughout the 
country. 

Going to the out-of-doors we find his 
other hobby. Mr. Brown is a fisherman. 
Trout fishing is his delight. And if he 
can’t get in “two or three days’ trout fish- 
ing in the Spring,” the skies are darkened. 
“There’s nothing as fine in this world as 
wading a trout stream all day long until 
you’re dog-tired and then trudging back to 
camp and to good fellowship and good 
cheer,” he said. 

He does not believe men are self-made, 
except in the sense that they must make 
themselves competent. Such men are usu- 
ally ambitious. He believes that person- 
ality and friendliness are equally important. 
More than the usual amount of plain. com- 
mon sense is necessary for advancement 
in the’'world today, he believes, and ob- 
serves that nature must help by giving 
man a brain capable of absorbing more 
than the average amount of intelligence. 

Purpose of Organization 

He worked his way through Princeton, 
graduating as a civil engineer in 1894. His 
parents emigrated to the United States 
from Scotland. He lives in Easton, Pa., 
has a wife, three daughters and two sons, 
He answered a blind ad to get his first 
job with the Alpha Portland Cement Com- 
pany, “never had a definite ambition,” and 
to start with was a farmer’s son living on 
a farm in Wayne County, Pa., for his first 
seventeen years. He had never been off 
the farm more than two weeks at any 
time before and has never been back over 
two weeks at a time since. 

The Portland Cement Association of 
which Mr. Brown is president, is a national 
organization including representatives from 
companies in Canada, Mexico, Cuba and 
South America, which produce the bulk of 
the cement in those countries. It has for 
its main purpose the improvement and 
extension of the uses of concrete. To do 
this it must educate, promote and investi- 
gate. It owns its own home in Chicago 
and from an association with a single 
employee in 1902 it has sprung up to an 
organization of over 550 employees, 400 
of whom are experienced engineers. It is 
the task of the association to lead in stand- 
ardizing methods in using cement, to 
make thorough researches and to promote 
the use of concrete where adaptable. 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free om request by the 
firms mentioned. 


How to make your money make more 
money—An advisory bulletin, outlining 
specifically individual methods of build- 
ing up surplus capital. Address Ameri- 
can Institute of Finance, 141 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The real estate investment of the fu- 
ture—Information on the French Plan 
of Investment will be sent free by Fred 
F. French Investing Co., Inc., 350 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 

Developments in the Stock Market— 
Prince & Whiteley, 25 Broad Street, also 
Chicago and Cleveland, issue a weekly 
financial review which can be had free 
on request. 

National Union Mortgage Bonds—In- 
formation on this form of investment 
will be sent on application by National 
Union Mortgage Co., Baltimore, Md. 

International securities—For informa- 
tion about these investment trusts ad- 
dress the American Founders Trust, 50 
Pine Street, New York. 

Facts and opinions condensed—The 
Bache Review will keep you informed 
as to market trends, etc. Sent free for 
three months, without charge. Address 
J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, New 
York. J 

Standard Gas & Electric Co.—To 
those inerested in this security, H. M. 
Byllesby & Co. 111 Broadway, New 
York, 231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, and 
principal cities, will be glad to send an 
attractive 32-page booklet. 

Odd lots—The safety and convenience 
of this form of investing is conceded by 
all. Chisholm & Chapman, Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 52 Broad- 
way, New York, give full information 
in a convenient handbook and _ their 
market letter J 14. Both may be had free 
on request. 

Serving a Nation—Is the title ‘of an 
attractive booklet illustrating the growth 
and activities of Cities Service Company 
and its fiscal agents, Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., 60 Wail Street, New York. 

Some Financial Facts—Issued by the 
Bell Telephone Securities Company, 
Inc., 195 Broadway, New York, gives in- 
teresting facts about the securities of 
the parent company, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

Marginal Trading—A booklet con- 
taining a concise treatise setting forth 
several rules on this subject, issued by 
M. C. Bouvier & Co., members New 
York Stock Exchange, 20 Broad Street, 
New York. 

Financial advisory service — Brook- 
mire Economic Service, Inc., 570 
Seventh Avenue, New York, will be glad 
to send description of their service, list 
of recommendations and latest bulletin. 
_ Making Money in Stocks—A booklet 
issued by the Investment Research Bu- 
reau, div. 130, Auburn, N. Y. A request 
will bring this booklet free, also current 
stock market bulletin. 

Diversification of investment—Is made 
Possible by the odd lot system of pur- 
chasing securities. A request to John 
Muir & Co., 50 Broadway, New York, 








A Single Investment — 


in 80 Securities 


How can you — with $500 to $5000 — 
buy an interest in 


U. S. Steel American Tobacco 
Atchison AmericanTelephone 


Western Union Standard Oil of N. J. 


International Harvester 


and 73 other high-grade listed securities ? 


By investing in Collateral Trustee Shares of the 
New England Investment Trust, Inc. 


These shares are a single investment in 80 
great American corporations. Since 1925 they 
have advanced 36% and have yielded over 
7%2%. And they are safe. 


Write for free booklet F-16 
giving fuil particulars. 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


85 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 


scientist laa 





























Puts - Calls - Spreads 


Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin ac- 
counts; to supplement margin; and in place of stop 
orders. 

Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F-1. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 
66 Broadway New York 














will bring descriptive booklet. 


Telephone Hanover 8350 _| 
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Independence 
At $10 
A Month! 


Cultivate Thrift! 

Combine it with Patience! 
Fortify it with the Prudence Guar- } 
antee of over $14,000,000! 


And under the Prudence Par- 
tial Payment Plan you can lay 
the foundation of future in- 
dependence on the basis of 
$10 a month! 


All Partial Payments 





draw 5%4% interest. 


Ask for Booklet 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under SupervisionofN. Y.State Banking Dep. 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
162 Remsen St. 161-10 Jamaica Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Jamaice. N.Y 


Mail for Booklet 
F.M.1106 








Name 








Address 














4 FEELING of 
justifiable satis- 
faction, attends the clip- 
ping of coupons from 
Smith First rg 
Bonds; not only is the 
amount of the interest 
return gratifying but you 
know there will be no 
delay in its payment. 

Your invested principal is ade- 


quately protected by Smith Safe- 
guards; assuring prompt payment. 


Smith Bonds yield 6% to 64%. 
Ask for Booklet “99-46” 





Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you can 
avail yourself of the Mail Order Service 
of our Home Office inWashington,D.C. 
Your investments and inquiries will be 
given the same personal, efficient and 
courteous attention you would receive 
if you called at one of our offices, 


“YAe FH.SMITH ©, 
Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in — Chicago — and Other Cities 


Kindly send booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS. 











NAME "99.46" 
ADDRESS. 
» —é 
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Year’s Building Figures 
May Set New Record 


Totals for 1927 Will Probably Be Around Seven Billion Dol- 
lars—Winter Construction Increases—August Contracts 
Ahead of Previous Month 


By Frank E. Perley 


HATEVER doubts existed a 

W few months ago as to the year’s 

construction record, no room for 
further doubt remains as 1927 enters upon 
its last quarter. This will stand out as 
another banner year in the industry. The 
fact now is generally recognized, and the 
only point for speculation is as to whether 
the year’s total will fall a little under or 
a little over seven billion dollars for the 
entire United States. 

In view of what has happened during 
the first nine months of 1927 the assertion 
that a seven billion dollar year no longer 
is to be regarded as abnormal in the in- 
dustry gains wider credence. It will not 
be contended, of course, that the nation’s 
volume of construction will continue at 
that stupendous rate indefinitely, but many 
of the factors which have given stimulus 
to the industry this year will exist in 1928 
and for several ensuing years. 


«how pinned building, while falling 
off somewhat in the total percentages, 
must continue on a large scale before sup- 
ply will equal demand. Commercial build- 
ing will decline in various sections of the 
country but will continue in large volume 
in other sections, notably in New York 
City, where, to cite one item, plans for a 
new clothing center for men’s and boys’ 
wear recently were announced, the initial 
expenditure being placed at $25,000,000. 

School construction is another item 
which will figure prominently. More im- 
portant will be the construction program 
of the Federal and State governments, 
while projects running into hundreds of 
millions will be carried forward by public 
utility and industrial organizations. There 
has been no “boom” activity in any of 
these classes of construction this year, and 
the conclusion of experienced observers is 
that the developments during recent 
months may reasonably be expected to 
continue for some time to come. 


Conservative Background 


URTHERMORE, it is to be remem- 

bered that an attitude of caution has 
prevailed in the industry throughout the 
year. The result has been favorable to 
legitimate building, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the American 
Construction Council, finds as a consequence 
that the industry today offers more nearly 
a buyer’s market than has existed for a 
long time. 

A survey recently completed by the 
Council shows that the era of haphazard 
housing projects, both in large apartments 
and in private dwelling colonies, is coming 
to an end. The extensive operations of 
speculative builders have been curtailed, 
with a stabilizing effect on the industry. 


i 
URING the next few months will 
come perhaps the best proof yet given 

of the feasibility of winter construction. 


Many important projects are scheduled for 
completion during November and Decem- 
ber, with extensive building programs 
planned to be under way during the open- 
ing months of 1928. 

Winter no longer has its old terror for 
the industry. New methods make it pos- 
sible for workers in the building trades to 
be employed twenty per cent more days 
each year than before the World War, 
thus relieving the industry of the long 
periods of enforced idleness which caused 
annual disturbances the effects of which 
were felt long after the unemployment 
ceased. With work proceeding more nearly 
regularly throughout the year there has 
been a gain in efficiency and a favorable 
distribution of the industry’s activities 
over the twelve-mouths period. 

Construction engineers agree that win- 
ter building is practical and advantageous 
to builders as well as workers. In New 
York and other important cities, it is 
shown by statistics, the last few years' have 
witnessed a marked increase in the num- 
ber of buildings financed and constructed 
during the winter months and the indica- 
tions are that the winter of 1927-1928 will 
set new records in this phase of the in- 
dustry’s progress. 


Wage Problem 


wits conditions in the construction 
field so generally satisfactory the 
only apprehension felt is as to wage de- 
mands which may come up in the near 
future. Adjustments made from time to 
time during the last ten years have been 
always upward, and a demand that this 
tendency be continued probably will be 
made in New York City and other im- 
portant centres as agreements expire. 

But the position will be taken by em- 
ployers that the peak has been reached, 
that wages in the building trades have in- 
creased far more than has the cost of 
living, and that the public will not stand 
for any further increase in construction 
costs. It is significant that in the discus- 
sion of this phase of the situation no seri- 
ous disturbance to the industry seems to 
be anticipated by either side. 


C ONSTRUCTION contracts let during 
August totalled more than $600,000,- 
000 for the entire United States, showing 
a continuance of the trend which promises 
to make this an outstanding year in- the 
industry. The total was slightly under 
that for the same month a year ago but 
went ahead of July this year. 

The figures for the first eight months 
of 1927 show a gain of about $30,000,000 
over the corresponding period of last year. 
Residential building is credited by the F. 
W. Dodge Corporation with 38 per cent 
of the August total, public works and 
utilities 22 per cent., commercial buildings 
14 per cent., industrial buildings 7 per 


. cent. and educational projects 7 per cent. 
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A Little 
Laugh 
‘Now and 












ss Then | 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes — for each 
story used. 


a 








Money No Object 


A bank in New Jersey ran this adver- 
tisement in a local paper: 

“Wanted—a clerk. Must be experienced 
in foreign exchange. Salary, $15 a week.” 

This is one of the replies received: 

“Dear Bank: I would respectfully apply 
for the position you offer. I am an expert 
in foreign exchange, in all branches. In 
addition, I converse fluently in Gum Ara- 
bic, Zola, Gorgonzola and Billingsgate. I 
write short-hand, long-hand, left-hand and 
right-hand. I can supply my own type- 
writer if necessary, and I may mention 
that I typewrite half an hour in ten min- 
utes, the record. 

“TI would be willing also to let you have 
the service, gratis, of my large family of 
boys, and if agreeable to you, my wife 
would be pleased to clean your office regu- 
larly without extra charge. The cost of 
postage for your answer to this application 
can be deducted from my salary. 

“Please note, that if you have a back- 
yard, I would make bricks in my spare 
time. 

“Awaiting an early reply, I remain,’— 
et cetera.—$5 prize to B. Barish, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

* * * 


Ole Was Puzzled 


Ole Oleson, track-walker, was supposed 
to be testifying after a bad head-on colli- 
sion. 

“You say,” thundered the attorney, “at 
ten that night’ you were walking up toward 
Seven-mile Crossing and saw Number 8 
coming down the track at WO miles an 
hour ?” 

“Yah,” said Ole. 

“And when you looked behind you, you 
saw Number 5 coming up the track at 60 
miles an hour?” 

“Yah,” said Ole. 

“Well, what did you do then?” 

“Aye got off the track.” 

“Well, but, then, what did you do?” 

“Vell, aye say to mineself, ‘Dis bane 
h of a way to run a railroad.”” 
Prize of Forbes Epigrams to E. M. Young, 
Appleton, Wis. 





* * * 


Service 


Diner: “I want some raw oysters. 
They must not be too large nor too small; 
not too salty and not too soft. They must 
be cold and I’m in a hurry for them.” 

Waiter: “Yes, sir. Will you have them 
with or without pearls, sir?”—Mack Bull- 
dog. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 

















PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 114 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 100 


There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters percent (134 %) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of One 
and One-Half Dollars ($1.50) per share on 
the Common Stock without par value, of this 
Company, payable Saturday, October 1, 1927, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Monday, September 12, 1927. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 
New York, September 1, 1927. 

Notice To STOCKHOLDERS: The dividend 
above declared on the Common Stock will be 
paid enly with respect to the now-authorized 
no-par-value shares of such stock and will 
not be paid with respect to such of the pre- 
viously-authorized par-value shares as shall 
remain unexchanged on the record date. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, N. Y., August 31, 1927. 


ton ae eee Gastheek of ene wok thess-auainiomh 
lar quarterly divi one a -q 8 
cent (1%%) on the Cumulative se Preferred 
tock of this Company, —_ a aes 
dividend of one and one-hal ait ‘per gent i 34% if Com- 
the Cumulative 6% Preferred 

pany, for the current quarter, eondin ing we 

ae 1927, to holders of record at the close 
business October 1, 1927. Checks will be 
hs Transfer books’ will not close, 


OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 





American Telepho:2 and Telegraph Company 
BELL SYSTEM 
152nd Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two 
Dollars and Twenty-five Cents ($2.25 
per share will be paid on October 15, 


1927, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 20, 1927. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
New York, September 13, 1927 
DIVIDEND NO. 234 
A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. has 
been declar: wien Ss Sa Saat & Sle ieee 
pany, payable on October 1927, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of sg he lh on Septem- 
ber 24, 1927. 
The transfer books will remain open. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAH CORPORATION 
New York, September 8, 


The Directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph ation, Pn their —— 


September ~, aut! 
terly dividend FP os payable Octo = v027, 
October 3 


AMERICAN Cam AND FOUNDRY The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 


111 Broadway, New York 

July 21, 1927. 

The Board of Directors this day declared 
uarterly dividend of 1%% on 

Stock of the or song a payable October 1, 


1927, to stockholders record September 16, 
1927. 

Upon presentation and surrender of ah Sele ~ 
spective shares of first preferred stock of 
former The United Gas and Electric 


and/or scrip certificates of the eS. is- 
sued for fractional shares of preferred stock, after 
the close of business on September 16, 1927, 
there shall be paid rl ie ae ge | dividend to 
the holders of such shares rst preferred 
stock and said scrip certificates, upon the full 
shares of preferred stock issuable to them on 
such surrender and exchange, har with divi- 
dente thereon at Raat Sak = of 3 oa seme So for 
the — i y to y 

and at the rate of 6% per annum iar Yar i 1, 


1925, to July 1, ae 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


c oe 22, 1927. 
DIVIDEND No. 

Notice is hereby given that 3 Directors of 
this Company, at the regular quarterly meeting 
held August 22, 1927, pa oly a cash dividend 
of r share, payable October 31, 1927, to 
stockholders of eR cx at the close of business 
October 17, 1927. Books will not be closed but 
record only will be taken. 


R. M. RIGGINS, Secretary and Treceurer. 





LEHIGH bees, | A —. ee, . 


York, Sept. 9, 

The Board of Sanson of ie Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have declared a dividend 
of Two Dollars per share, payable Oct. 1, 1927, 
to those stockholders of the Company who are 
holders of full-share certificates = gr Bg stock, regis- 
tered on the company’s books at the close of 
business, Sept. 15, 1927. Checks will be 

W. J. BURTON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
A dividend of seventy-five cents per share has 
been declared on the st of this company pay- 
able October 15, 1927, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 30, 1927. 
H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
September 15, 1927. 


THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of The United Light and 
Power Company, on September 1, 1927, declared 
the following dividends on the stocks of the 
Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.63 per share on 
Class‘‘A’’ Preferred Stock, payable October 1, 1927, 
to stockholders of record on September 15, 1927. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share on 
Class“B” Preferred Stock, payable October 1, 1927, 
to stockholders of record on September 15, 1927. 

A dividend of 60c per share, payable on Novem- 
ber 1, 1927, to all holders of the old Class “A” 
and Class “B” Common Stocks of record on 


October 15, 1927. 

A dividend of 12c per share, payable on 
November 1, 1927, to all holders of the new 
Class “A” and Class “B’ Common Stocks of 
record on October 15, 1927. 


L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 











to Mh vel 
H. B. ORDE, Se. 


Chicago, September 1, 1927, 














For six months back 





If You Want Back Issues 
of Forbes 


For nine months back ......... 
For one year back ............. 
More than one year back ....... 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


$0.50 each 
See 
1.00 “ 
1.50 “ 











stamped, addressed envelope. 
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eAt strategic centers of 
world trade General. Motors has 
subsidiary companies assembling 
and distributing motor cars. These 
overseds organizations are eco- 
nomic parts of the business. life 
of these countries. The export 
business in 104 countries amounts 
to more than 100 million dollars 
or about 9% of the total business 
of General Motors. 


GENERAL MOTORS © 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND + BUICK 


LASALLE » CADILLAC » GMC TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS AND COACHES Ft 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator =d) 
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